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GENERAL BOOTH. 


IS mission was to the neglected, to the wretched, to the destitute, to the residuum, to the sub- 
merged tenth. He went to the sheep without a shepherd, who were wandering untended on the 


hills of darkness; to wretches without a home and without a hope; to street arabs and gutter children, 
the waifs and strays of our horrible slums: to men and women, ruined by drink and crime, living in 
dens foul as the lairs of wild beasts, for whom there seemed to be no earthly prospect but the cell of 
the felon, the grave of the suicide, or the dreary misery of the workhouse.—Archdeacon Farrar, writing 


on General Booth in the Review of the Churches. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 Eas? 47TH STRERT, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P1l., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. ¥ 
Chicago, I1.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- coal 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19 Address Prof. ¥. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 
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| of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
| 8-House of Our God. 1l—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorRSHIP, 17 —-“Abide 


with us.”” 18—“ Eternal light of light.” 19—* I will extol 

Thee.” 20—‘ God be with us for the night is closing.” 

100 copies of one number, 60 cents, postpaid ; less 
than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 
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HARVEST 
HOME 
SERVICES. 


The Congregationalist Service No. 1, 
called A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING, is 
perfectly adapted for the use of churches 
proposing to hold a Harvest Home Service 
in which it is desired that the congregation 
should participate heartily. These Services 
have been a pronounced success, twenty 
having been published during the year. 
They have circulated to the extent of nearly 
half a million and the demand still con- 
tinues, new churches adopting them every 
week, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES, 


FIRST SERIES. i1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers. 15—Children’s Service. 16—National. EVEN- 
TIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in 
God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 8—House of our God. 
1i—The Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. 
GENERAL WORSHIP, 17j—“Abide with us,” 18—‘‘ Eternal 
light ef light.’”’ 19—‘‘I will extol thee.” 20.—* God be 
with us for the night is closing.” 


100;copies, 60 cents, postpaid; less than 


100 copies of one number, 
1 cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 




















By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, aig om J Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 

ontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
ofinstruction inthe book, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selectec 
from the works of the best writers. Price, $2.00 


postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
ated fortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO 





FOR THE CHILDREN. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDCE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side, Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references. 
Sent prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c. 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted; address, 
with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
& Co., Galesburg, Til. Mention paper. 


RETIRED CLERGYMEN 
Can secure lucrative employment by addressing 


J. A. HILE & CO., 
44 E. 14th St., New York. 








This little tract has been 
of immense service to .he 
churches in hone of gf sys- 


The 
** Harris” 
Method of 
Giving 


tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 


alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv 
ing” in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
£2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
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¢ Four Important New Works 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS. 


Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman 
from 1837 to 1891. Edited by RacHEL SHERMAN 
THORNDIKE, 


‘* Impressive and charming reading. 
ture of war and statesmanship, any correspondence like unto this. 
We must not only call the correspondence unique in literature; it is 
also a correspondence beautiful with the beauty of disinterested and 
unchanging love.”,—M. Y. 7imes. 


We do not recall, in the litera- 


¢ = With 
$ Portraits. 
? Svo, $3.00. 
4 ‘*A remarkable correspondence of great historical value. 
ea We may fairly compare the value of these papers to that of the com- 
? mentaries on the Roman civil war, and that of the letters and other 
r) material left by some of the chief military actors in the contest 
é between Charles I. and the Long Parliament.”—A/. W. Hazeltine, 
é in the N. Y. Sun. 





By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Third edition “It is among Mr. Meredith’s very best novels; perhaps it is destined 

Now Ready. to be the most popular of all. The author has a story to tell, and tells 

12mo, $1.50. it with the novelist’s skill and the essayist’s wit and the poet’s beauty 
of style. Never has Mr. Meredith’s genius been more evident than in 
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an ineffaceable impression on the mind.”— Zhe Literary World. 


THE PASQUIER /IEFIOIRS. 
The Revolution— The Consulate—The Empire. 
In 3 vols. 


Edited 
by the Duc p’AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER. With 
Vol. IIT. portraits. 
Now Ready. 
Each Vol., 
Svo, $2.50. 


“The author brings before us, and illustrates with peculiar clearness, 
the characteristics of an extraordinary time. His description of the 
aristocratic life of old France is very attractive and deserves attention ; 
e his picture of the Revolution and its terrible scenes is true and lifelike; 

his portraits of Napoleon and the Bonaparte family, and of most of the 
leading personages around his throne, are well designed and for the 
’eutew. 





most part correct.”’— Zhe Edinburgh 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The Author, in concluding his work, says: ‘‘I1 have endeavored to 
put before you the character and thought of an extraordinary man 
at the most exciting period of modern history. It is a period of which 
% the story is still disfigured by passion and prejudice. I believe you 
will best see what it really was if you look at it through the eyes 
of Erasmus.’’ 


Syvo0, $2.50. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Song ai Study for God's Little Ones 


EDITED BY 
BERTHA F. VELLA, €. C. MeCABE, D. B. TOWNER and W. N. HARTSHORN. 


To the Primary Teacher 


Song and Study for God’s Little Ones is a book of about 
180 pages. It contains more than 80 sweet and practical songs for 
children. .A large proportion of them are new for this book, and 
include many Motion songs, together with the famous “ Palestine 


t ae ats O Song” used in teaching Bible geography. 
Gane 2 ; gq The Bible Studies, a SuprpLemMentAL Course or Stupy, are 
3 a series of exercises which are used in Primary classes and Junior 
Societies. These studies are practical, having been in use in Primary classes and tested. 
Children’s Exercises are given in this book for Opening, Closing, Praise, Prayer, 
Gift, Birthday and Lesson Services. 
Special Services and Songs, for Easter, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Children’s or 
Floral Sunday and Harvest Time are included. 
The Words of some of the Sweetest Old Hymns of the Church are given, in 
addition to the songs to be committed to memory and sung by the children. 
This Book is the result of many years experience in active Primary class teaching, 
and should be in every Primary worker’s class. 
Price, Postage paid, 25 cents; 12 copies by express, not prepaid, $2.40; $20.00 
per 100. You can order from the MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOUIATION, 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
or from R. R. MCCABE & CO., Publishers, 166 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


ant 





REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D., 


Editor of this paper, writes: ‘I have much enjoyed examining ‘SONG AND Stupy.’ It shows, I believe, 
the very spirit of children, and the songs selected bave both the rhythm which wins children and 
persists in lingering in their thoughts, and also the simple and devout spirit which children love to 
express. The arrangement, too, is excellent. I am sure in the variety of songs, the Bible studies and 


For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston, | the services, you have done a service for which a great many mothers and teachers will be thankful.” 
i 





A FIFTY-TWO-WEEK FEAST! 


Harper’s 
Young 
People 


The LARGEST and BEST of the juveniles. 
Hundreds of healthful an1 attractive articles 
and stories. EVERYTHING afforded by com- 
petitors and EIGHT advantages besides. Your 
young friend ought not to do without it. Let 
us send you free sample copy with prospectus. 
2,000,000 words for $2—pictures thrown in! 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


New Music Books 
For SOCIAL MEETINGS: 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, $30 per 100. 
FOR REVIVAL MERTINGS: 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 & 6 Combined. 
Small Music Type Eaition, $45 per 100. 
FoR MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 
Select Songs No. 2, = Cloth, $40 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 KE. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A NEW PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERYICE. 
THE FOE IN THE CUP. 

C. HAZARD. Simple, effective temperance 
service. Any school can sing it. 

8 pp. Per 100 Copies, $2.00. 


HARVEST SERVICES. TUFTS ps 
16 pp. Original Music. $4.00 per 100 copies. 
VILL. HARVEST SHEAVES. 
XXVIIL. SEED TIME AND HARVEST. 
XX. GRATEFUL PRAISE, 
Also at same price (B4.W per 100 copies) : 
Missionary Service. 
XVI. WHITE HARVEST FIELDS. 
Anniversary. 
OUR FESTIVAL. 
Temperance, 
BIBLE TEMPERANCE. 





By M. 


Vil. 


XII. 
Samples of any of the above, 2 cents each. 


CongregationalSunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


Learn 


Organ 


PLAY 
THE 


“CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR | 


REED ORGANS.” 


The standard instruction book for the reed organ, 
distinct from any previous work by the same author. 
It contains all that is needed tora mastery of the 


$2.50 


" EMERSON'S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


Easy, progressive lessons, scales, studies, with a 

fine collection of organ music. .50. 

‘BELLAK’S NEW [METHOD FOR) 
THE ORGAN.” 


German and English Edition. Paper, 75 cents; 
Boards, $1. 


instrument. 


Method.” 


Paper, 75 cents 


*Winner’s Eureka 
The latest instruction book. 
Boards, $1.00. 





Any book mailed 


price. 


postpaid 
Send for catalogues of 


on 


organ music. 


receipt of 








Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the self 
playing “Sy —, . For Musical Instruments, 
Strings, ete., send to John C, Haynes & Co., Boston 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. 
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NEW 


Mr. F. Vew Novet 


LOVE IN IDLENESS. 
A TALE OF BAR HARBOUR. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of * Katbarine 
Landerdale,”’ ** Saracinesca,” ** A Roman ‘Singer,” 
etc. With illustrations reproduced from drawings 
and photographs. In volume, crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, uniform with the well-known 
“Cranford Series,” price $2.00, 


Marion Cramford’s 


one 


By the Same Author. th Kdition. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 


MAKION CRAWFORD, author of “ Marion 
Darche,” “Pietro Ghisleri,’ **The Witch of 
Prague,” ete. With illustrations. Two vols., 
bound in polished buckram, in box, $2.00. 
“*Katharine Lauderdale’ is essentially a dramatic 

novel, possessing the unity of time and place and of 
action. ... Itisa love story, pure and simple, with no 
straining after the moral that Mr. Crawford so de- 
nounces.... ‘Katharine Lauderdale’ is a thoroughly 
artistic novel. The characters are boldly drawn; even 
those of minor importance are vivid and real.” —Louis- 
ville Evening Post 


By F. 


New Book by Sir John Lubbock. 
THE USE OF LIFE. 

By the Rt. Hon, Sir JoHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., D.C. L., LL. D., author of * The Beauties 
of Nature,” “ The Pleasures of Life,” ete. Crown 
&vo, cloth, uniform with ‘* The Romance of the 
Insect World,” ** The Pleasures of Life.’ etc. $1.25. 


Uniform with the Above. By the Same Author. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 


Crown &vo, cloth, $1.25 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 
And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 
With numerous illustrations and many full-page 

plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Mrs. Molesworth's Nei 


MY NEW 

A New Story for Children by Mrs. MoLESWworRTH, 

author of “The Cuckoo Clock,” “The Rectory 

Children,” ete, With illustrations by L. LESLIE 

BROOKE. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the New Edi- 
tion of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories. Price $1.00. 


Story for Chddren. 


HOME. 


Just Pubtished. A New Novel by “ Z. Z." 


A DRAMA IN DUTCH. 


y"Z.Z.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A NEW 


CONCORDANCE. 





It is a concordance pure and simple. 


Rigidly alphabetical in arrangement. 


One alphabet for all words, including proper names. 


| Described by ADOLF ERMAN. 





Published 15 Oct., 


Walker’s Comprehensive 
Concordance. 


BASED ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


BOOKS. 


Erman’s lmportant Work. 


ANCLENT EGYPT. 
Translated by H. M. 
TIRARD. With 400 illustrations and 12 plates. 
Super royal 8vo, $6.00. 


Proj. 


LIFE IN 


NOW READY. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
By OLIVER FARKAR EMERSON, Assistant I’rofessor 
of Rhetoric and English Philology in Corne)l Uni- 
versity. 12mo, $1.25, net. 


Just Published. Miss Fielde’s New Book on China. 


A CORNER OF CATHAY. 

Studies from Life Among the Chinese. By ADELE 
M. FIELDE, author of “Chinese Nights’ Enter- 
tainments,” etc. With colored plates from illus- 
trations by artists in the celebrated School of Go 
Leng, at Swatow, China. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, 
$3.00. 

New Book on Nursing. 
TEXT-BOOK OF ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY FOR NURSES. 

Compiled by DIANA CLIFFORD KIMBER, Assistant 
Superintendent, New York City Training School, 
Blackwell’s Island. With illustrations. &vo, $2.50, 
net. 


Second Edition. Revised and in great part re-written. 


ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY: 

Political and Social. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 
author of “The United States: An Outline of 
Political History (1492-1871),” ete. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $2.25. ; 

“That the essays are powerful and effective in their 
handling of the several subjects treated no one familiar 
even with the name of Goldwin Smith, and with the 
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its accompanying rough practices, at Har- 
vard, we hail with no less satisfaction the 
efforts of the faculty of Williams College to 
keep our time-honored Thanksgiving free 
from football contests. It is using its in- 
fluence, not to say its authority, to prevent 
the Williams football team from making an 
appointment on that day, and we understand 
that in other New Engiand colleges efforts 
are being made in the same direction. 
Without claiming any unwarranted sanctity 
for Thanksgiving Day, we think that its 
best uses are neutralized by such great con- 
tests as have taken place of late years in 
New York and elsewhere. The thousands 
of young people whg work themselves into 
a frenzy of expectation and enthusiasm are 
in no condition, before or after the games, to 
appreciate the historic meaning of the day. 
The contests, too, interfere sadly with the 
home festivals and merry-making, which 
are the sweetest and most profitable part 
of the recurring anniversary, and the gen- 
eral atmosphere which prevails dispels the 
thoughts and feelings traditionally asso- 
ciated with Thanksgiving which Christian 
people ought to cherish. So for every rea- 
son the stand Dr. Carter and his associates 
have taken is a commendable one, and we 
shall expect the immediate and vigorous 
co-operation with them of other insti- 
tutions. 


The sixth annual State Convention of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
at Lowell, Oct. 2-4, of which an account is 


fixed, and who evidently held the closest 
attention of every hearer. The address con- 
tained no new knowledge, but he was him- 
self a fresh revelation. He simply declared 
that to be wholly and unwaveringly devoted 
to Christ’s service and to have received and 
accepted a call to some special work are the 
highest success. But he spoke so earnestly 
out of his own experience, and showed such 
a burning desire to put manhood and wom- 
anhood into lost souls by bringing them to 
Christ, that it would have been hard to re- 
sist the enthusiasm kindled by his words 
and tones. The old truth became new as it 
was seen tu have been transfused into his 
life. That one fact was sufficient to explain 
why he had in a few years come to be widely 
known and loved and trusted. To whom is 
not the way open to a full surrender of life 
to Christ and a call to some special work in 
His name? 


The discussion of the reunion of churches 
under the same ecclesiastical government 
has brought about much pleasant inter- 
change of courtesies between religious de- 
nominations and better appreciation of the 
spirit and work of each of the others. We 
doubt if it has brought any whit nearer the 
organic unity of the denominations. That 
is not likely to be accomplished till individ- 
ual Christians come to be cast in much more 
nearly the same mold than they now are. 
In a very appreciative review, recently pub- 
lished in the London Independent, of Mr. 
Dunning’s Congregationalists in America, 


We are fortunate in being able to present 
a portrait which is @xceptionally character- 
istic. The Bible is, and ought to be, in 
plain sight, for upon it and its undiluted 
truth General Booth has placed conspicuous 
emphasis, while the picture also gives us a 
glimpse of the uniform which is the distin- 
guishing sign of Salvationists the world 
over, and which explains the solidity and 
strength of the organization; for it was 
nothing less than a stroke of genius—this 
adaptation of military terms and accouter- 
ments to the uses of a practical and aggres- 
sive Christianity. A few years ago certain 
London journals, whenever they referred to 
Mr. Booth, thought it a smart thing to put 
quotation marks around the word General, 
but hardly anyone today begrudges him that 
title. If ever a man has won it fairly by the 
exhibition of soldierly and statesmanlike 
qualities, and by long, fierce and glorious 
campaigns: in which he and his comrades 
have endured hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, that man is William Booth. 

His career, however, is not so noticeable 
for the pursuit and attainment of personal 
renown as it is for the evidence it gives of sig- 
nal providential guidance. Like many other 
mighty humana instruments in the hands of 
God, General Booth has been led along step 
by step from beginnings that did not at all 
presage the final outcome. Brought up in 
the Church of England, his religious life 
found its first expression among the Wesley- 
ans. He became a minister of the Metho 
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dist New Connection and quickly attained a 
large measure of success as an evangelist, 
traveling widely throughout England. It 
was in 1865 that his heart began to yearn 
for the crowded denizens of the East End 
of London, and to reach these myriads to 
whom the gospel had not come he devised 
the form of activity which, as it developed 
and stood the test of time, was a dozen 
years Jater christened the Salvation Army. 
Mrs. Booth’s consecration and ability were 
in no way second to her husband’s. She 
died four years ago. Seven children have 
devoted themselves to the cause. 

There is no need here to rehearse the 
familiar story of the growth and spread of 
this movement. It secured at once a fol- 
lowing chiefly among the lowly. It spread 
from city to city, leaped across the seas, 
took root on the continent of Europe, in 
America, Australia, India; its adherents 
multiplied until in January, 1890, there were 
in cities and towns of different countries 
2,749 corps with 8,646 officers, besides tens 
of thousands of soldiers, It has perfected a 
phenomenal organization; created a litera- 
ture of its own, circulating annually over 
33,000,000 copies of its various publications 
in fifteen different languages; it has held 
great national and international conven- 
tions, fought its way from obloquy to ap- 
preciation; its representatives have had a 
cordial hearing in the most fashionable 
drawing-rooms of our great cities, and in 
its Auxiliary League are enrolled men and 
women of high social standing and of emi- 
nence in various branches of the church. 

Four years ago, with the publication of 
In Darkest England and the Way Out, a 
new conception of the possibilities of the 
army was broached. Without abating one 
whit his insistence on individual repent- 
ance and conversion, General Booth, ap- 
palled by the social conditions about him, 
outlined a plan for the physical and 
material betterment of the ‘ submerged 
tenth.”” In response to his fervid appeals, 
several hundred thousand dollars poured in, 
and the social work ofthe army, including 
a system of shelters and depots, a farm 
colony on the Thames and an over-sea col- 
ony, was inaugurated. Though this work 
has been subjected to the severest criticism, 
it has never yet been shown that General 
Booth was either dishonest or incompetent. 
On the other hand, there is ample testimony 
that his scheme, though still suffering for 
lack of funds, has helped and blessed many. 

This is the man, then, whom we are to 
greet this month in America. He comes 
not for rest or sight-seeing, but for the 
continuous evangelistic work which he 
loves so well. Not all of us may find the 
methods of the Salvation Army suited to 
our taste; nor are we ready to indorse all 
its teachings, but, remembering the thou- 
sands of lives which by it have been lifted 
out of sin and worldliness, recalling the 
self-denial not only of the Booth.family but 
of scores of devoted lads and lassies labor- 
ing in the dark places of our cities, some of 
whom it is our privilege to know, we say, 
with all our hearts, Welcome, General Booth! 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The death of Dr. Holmes removes the 
last of the little group of American authors 
who have won highest fame—Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Emerson, Hawthorne and 
himself. There has been no other such 
coterie in our country’s intellectual history 
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nor is another such likely to appear. More- 
over, hardly another individual, except Bry- 
ant, has taken equal literary rank with its 
members, four of whom, by a singular co- 
incidence, were neighbors and all of whom 
were intimate friends. Holmes was not the 
most profound of the group, but was men- 
tally the keenest and most alert. He was 
the least of a philosopher but the most of 
a wit and a satirist. He possessed a rare 
power of natural, simple, spirited, musical 
versification and used it with large freedom 
and striking aptness. His verses were much 
in demand for Commencement or Phi Beta 
Kappa dinners at Harvard, and on similar 
occasions, but he wrote many grave and 
reflective poems and some fine hymns. He 
contributed much by his patriotic and thrill- 
ing verses to arouse and sustain the loyalty 
of the North during the War of the Re- 
bellion. 

But he was more than 4 poet. His earli- 
est actual fame was gained by his prose, 
his Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, al- 
though his verses had won him a consider- 
able popularity before. He was an occa- 
sional and brilliant essayist and a novelist 
whose stories are concededly powerful and 


interesting, although they have more or less 
of a psychological and medical flavor and 
purpose. He has been an unusually pro- 
lific and versatile author and also an occa- 
sional and most popular lecturer. Further- 
more, he was for thirty-five years professor of 
anatomy, physiology, histology and micros- 
copy at the Harvard Medical School, and 
was distinguished and honored in his pro- 
fession although his literary renown eclipsed 
all other. 

He was a man of the world in the highest 
sense but also was intensely and sometimes 
amusingly fond and proud of Boston and 
Cambridge. He fully appreciated his own 
¢ Brahmin’ descent and his social pre- 
eminence. He was an aristocrat to his 
fingertips, yet knew all classes and con- 
ditions of men upon natural and mutally 
delightful terms. His kindnesses to young 
or inexperienced authors have encouraged 
many a promising but despondent writer 
and never will be forgotten. In his re- 
ligious belief he was a Unitarian, who 
occasionally seemed to be almost an ag- 
nostic and at other times to be not only de- 
vout but almost Evangelical. No one who 
could write his ‘‘ Lord of all being; throned 
afar’ and his ‘‘O Love Divine! that stooped 
to share”’ can have lacked a profound sense 
of the nearness and goodness of God. It 
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shouid be added that his mental vigor con- 
tinued practically unimpaired to the end. 


PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS JOURNAL- 

Journalism was hardly accorded the dig- 
nity of a profession before the present gen- 
eration. But with every year the field of 
the newspaper has rapidly widened, and the 
work of editing it has grown more compli- 
cated, till even the local sheet has become a 
kind of mirror of the world’s daily life. 
The press has followed closely, in some re- 
spects has led more than any other agency, 
the marvelously swift evolution of the so- 
cial, industrial, political and religious move- 
ments of the time. The advance of popular 
education and interest in these movements 
has constantly pressed the journalist to new 
efforts to satisfy the insatiable demands of 
his readers. 

Religious journalism has fully kept pace 
with the secular, especially within the last 
few years. In some respects its progress 
is more marked. The recent mechanical 
changes of secular newspapers have not 
been notable, but within six or seven years 
nearly all the leading religious papers have 
been transformed from the unwieldy quarto 
to the magazine form. Many of them have 
followed closely the great advances of the 
leading monthly magazines in improved 
type, mechanical arrangement of pages and 
in pictorial illustrations. The largely in- 
creased cost of these changes is appreciated 
by few of their readers. Within, these 
multiplied pages disclose as remarkable an 
evolution as the outward form. If the sec- 
ular newspaper is giving increased atten- 
tion to religious events, the religious news- 
paper has come to embrace much of what 
has heretofore been considered secular and 
to interpret its influence in religious life. 
A few years ago it contented itself with 
chronicling the most important events of 
the week. But the religious newspaper is 
now a back number which does not take a 
philosophic survey of political, social, edu- 
cational and industrial, as well as distinct- 
ively philanthropic and religious move- 
ments of the week, and interpret them to 
the popular mind from the Christian point 
of view. 

Not long ago a considerable portion of 
the religious journal was made up of ex- 
tracts from sermons and books, and of re- 
prints of addresses which had been given 
before religious bodies, and these materials 
were acceptable to its readers. But this se- 
lected matter has come to occupy less and 
less space, and is more and more carefully 
scrutinized and sifted to represent current 
thought which is widely influencing men’s 
present thinking. The number of depart- 
ments has not only greatly increased, but 
each one requires to be as thoroughly edited 
as though it were a newspaper complete in 
itself. More editors are necessary, and 
each one must be more thoroughly equipped 
for his own special field. 

With all these changes the peculiar feature 
of the denominational paper—its news from 
the churches—grows constantly more ex: 
acting as the country grows in population, 
the field enlarges and extends in foreign 
lands, and the methods of church work 
change and multiply to adapt themselves to 
rapidly changing social conditéons. Each 
local constituency wants more space, at the 
same time wants to know more of all the 
rest of the field, is impatient of any reduc- 
tion in other departments, and wants the 
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whole served quickly in a condition to be 
easily digested. 

While the labors and difficulties of reli- 
gious journalism have greatly jncreased, its 
pecuniary rewards have much lessened 
within the last few years. While its con- 
stituency demand much more from it they 
feel less responsibility for its success. It 
has to rely on its own enterprise and its own 
intrinsic worth to secure a constituency, and, 
while cheap rates and sensational devices 
may secure for a paper a transient clientage, 
we have always believed and shall continue 
to act on the belief that the religious public 
appreciates and will support a journal which 
aims to give its readers the very best within 
its reach both as respects mechanical make- 
up and literary features. The difference 
between religious journals is not in the 
quantity of paper and ink used, but in that 
careful editorship which necessitates the 
employment of a large force of workers, 
who give to their calling their entire time 
and ripest thought. 

The religious journal is fitted to be a more 
powerful factor in Christian life and in the 
development of the churches than ever be- 
fore. It binds them more closely to so- 
ciety. It better interprets their opportu- 
nities to give the gospel to the world, It 
more instructs and stimulates their patriot- 
ism, It does more to make the duty of 
Christian service imperative and its results 
appear sublime, to spread the knowledge 
of the wisest methods of church work, to 
unite in fellowship the denomination it 
represents, and to extend that fellowship 
to other denominations, It never did so 
much as now to strengthen the ties and 
sweeten the spirit of the home. It was 
never, in all directions, so helpful to pas- 
tors, so truly an efficient ally to all who 
would extend the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
At no time in this century has its influence 
been so much needed to counteract tempta- 
tions and tendencies to lower and even to 
destroy Christian life. 

The religious journal needs to be appre- 
ciated and popularized. Its friends need to 
feel how imperative a necessity it is to the 
work of the churches, to the intelligent 
understanding of their work by their mem- 
bers, to the development and right guidance 
of the wonderful religious movements of 
the present time. Let those who believe 
in the religious newspaper give time and 
effort to make it more effective by enlarging 
its circulation and by cherishing it as one 
of the most important factors in bringing 
men to Christ and maintaining the Christian 
faith and life essential to Christian civi- 
lization. 

Peete se eeeee 


OUR PRESENT DUTY TO THE BOARD. 


Though only a small portion of the con- 
stituency of the American Board will be at 
Madison this week at the annual meeting, 
that gathering is a center of interest for 
all members of Congregational churches. 
The business of carrying on our Lord’s 
great commission to preach the gospel to all 
the nations is there the theme, and practical 
plans are being considered for fulfilling that 
commission the coming year. We all have 
a personal interest in those plans and a per- 
sonal duty concerning them. 

The peace which has reigned during the 
past year in the board and among the 
churches interested in its work is a cause 
for devout gratitude to God, which should 
have some fitting expression. He has 
abundantly blessed our missions during the 
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year. Events in quick succession are open- 
ing opportunities of great promise. The 
war between China and Japan is certain to 
make highways for the entrance of mission- 
aries into regions heretofore closed, and to 
prepare millions of people in both countries 
to receive the gospel. Our choicest men 
and women have been waiting and toiling 
long for the time which now seems to be at 
hand, not only in China and Japan, but in 
India and Africa and other lands. Many 
precious lives have been laid down willingly 
to prepare for this breaking down of old 
barriers to the free entrance of Christianity, 
which is now certainly coming in these 
lands. We should be unfaithful to a greater 
trust than was given to our fathers if we 
should tail to take advantage of these op- 
portunities. 

Consecrated and able men and women are 
now ready to enter on the work, to reénfurce 
those already in the field. Yet the board, 
owing solely to financial stringency, has 
during the last year had to compel its mis- 
sionaries to turn aside from new work and 
even to limit seriously important enterprises 
well under way. It is now facing the very 
solemn question whether or not it must 
close entirely one or more of its missions. 

Surely our churches will not permit this 
to be done. The times are hard, it is true. 
Yet this makes the needed effort more 
heroic, and real disciples of Christ welcome 
the privilege of following in His footsteps 
who, ‘‘though He was rich, yet for your 
sakes He became poor.’’ His call for these 
fields white for the harvest is by no means 
beyond our ability. With every sacrifice 
made and every new advance entered on in 
faith God has poured out afresh the Holy 
Spirit on the churches at home. The re- 
vival we long for may well be the breath of 
the Spirit coming from heathen lands. The 
ends of the earth are being brought to- 
gether, and the followers of Christ in all 
nations are uniting in common interest to 
establish His kingdom in all the world. 
Let us make the coming year a year of 
great efforts for foreign missions, and it 
will surely be a year of great revival in our 
own country. 





WHEREIN WAS THE TRUE VALUE 
OF THE WIDOW’S MITES? 

Of course it was in the fact that her con- 
tribution comprehended all the money which 
she had. It is not declared but certainly it 
is implied, also, that she had no knowledge 
of any more money about to accrue to her. 
She seems to have literally given to God the 
whole of her means, with a self-sacrifice as 
complete as it was unusual. Whether God 
required such an extreme act of devotion on 
her part, whether she did merely her duty 
or illustrated an extravagance of enthusi- 
asm, is another question and one which need 
not be considered. 

The value of her gift was, and is, as a su- 
preme manifestation of faith. It may be 
said with truth that probably there was 
little likelihood of her being allowed to 
suffer through lack of money. In that 
country the wants of such a woman were 
few and her neighbors would be generous, 
Yet, one may not give away all that one has 
and then depend for support upon others, 
We have no reason to suppose that she had 
any such an idea. She felt it perhaps her 
duty and certainly her privilege to do her 
very utmost in the cause of religion, to 
make what for her was a great gift, the 
greatest possible. And in so doing she il- 
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Justrated a simple, sturdy, uplifting trust in 
the divine goodness and care which must 
have been’a blessing to her and will be an 
example—in spirit, at all events—through- 
out the ages. It is not what we give so 
much as how and why we give that God 
considers. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

It is a pleasure to chronicle the end of 
the strike which has lasted eight weeks in 
New Bedford, and the prospect that similar 
difficulties in Fall River between the mann- 
facturers and their employés will be speedily 
adjusted, In the former city the outcome of 
frequent and protracted conferences be- 
tween the mill owners and representatives 
of the labor organizations is a compromise 
by which the 7,000 operatives will return to 
work on Thursday of this week at a reduc- 
tion of five per cent., with the understanding 
that if different terms are arranged in Fall 
River New Bedford will wheel into line. 
All through the strife the Spinners’ Union 
has maintained the most aggressive attitude 
and as soon as it agreed to the terms men- 
tioned the strike was over, the majority of 
the laborers being eager to resume work. 
Though there has been hardly any manifes- 
tation of an ugly temper the strikers and 
their families have suffered much, and in 
the main they have had the tacit, and occa- 
sionally the expressed, sympathy of the 
community. 





The past week has been one of the most 
exciting in all the history of the politics of 
New York. Rarely have the newspapers of 
that State, especially those representing the 
Democratic party, shown in their editorial 
utterances such agitation and uncertainty. 
It was not generally believed that two men, 
supposed to represent such opposite politi- 
cal sentiments as Hill and Gaynor, could 
run on the same ticket, yet, while Gaynor’s 
friends confidently predicted that he would 
decline the nomination of judge of the Court 
of Appeals, the leaders of the Hill democracy 
as confidently predicted that he would ac- 
cept. Rumors were rife also that Hill would 
not stand as a candidate for governor, and 
it is stated that his place on the ticket was 
offered by him to Gaynor. Last Saturday a 
letter from Judge Gaynor was published, 
declining the nomination which had been 
tendered to him, a letter which showed that 
he had been wavering between accepting 
and declining, and which will not increase 
public confidence in him. In it he said that 
he had tried to fight against those ‘‘ who 
followed politics as a trade, and made pub- 
lic officials their mere tools.’’ That sen- 
tence describes accurately David B. Hill. 
Judge Gaynor closed his letter with the 
wish that Hill might be elected. The com- 
mittee nominated in bis place Judge Charles 
F. Brown of Orange. Hill has accepted his 
nomination and will head the Democratic 
ticket and make as strong a fight as he can 
against great odds, It is still possible that 
those of his party who oppose him will 
place a ticket in the field. * 





New York’City politics have been much 
influenced, of course, by the excitement 
over the impending State elections. The 
committee of seventy last Friday met the 
representatives of the Good Government 
Clubs and various other political organiza- 
tions opposed to Tammany and presented a 
ticket the principal names of which were 
Col. William L. Strong for mayor and John 
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W. Goff for recorder. Mr. Goff had been 
offered the nomination for mayor, but had 
declined on the ground that to aceept would 
compel him to stop his work in connection 
with the Lexow committee, ‘The represent- 
atives of the State Democracy refused to 
support the ticket because Colonel Strong 
is a Republican, and the German-American 
Union, another Democratic organization, 
was non-committal. The large majority of 
the anti-Tammany bodies, however, heartily 
accepted the ticket. Colonel Strong is a 
prominent business man, sixty-seven years 
old, of irreproachable character and proved 
executive ability. He is at the head of a 
large dry goods house and president of the 
Central National Bank. He has given as- 
surance that, if elected, the affairs of the 
city ‘‘shall be administered in the interests 
of good government and absolutely non- 
partisan,’’ Whether or not any other ticket 
than that supported by Tammany Hall may 
be placed in the field against this one, the 
citizens will practically have to choose be- 
tween the ticket presented by the commit- 
tee of seventy and the continuance of a city 
government whose unparalleled revelations 
of rottenness and crime amaze and disgust 
the whole country. Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell is to head a woman’s movement 
against Tammany. 





It would seem that lower depths of cor- 
ruption could not be found in any gov- 
ernment among civilized people than had 
already been uncovered in the government 
of New York City. But the Lexow com- 
mittee appear to have an unending amount 
of revolting surprises for a public which no 
longer questions any stories of disgrace and 
shame connected with the ruling forces of 
the metropolis. Last week the main topic 
was the brutal, venal bulldozing which the 
citizens have been enduring at the hands of 
the New York police. Of the 109 cases of 
officers convicted of repeated assaults on 
unoffending persons and other gross crimes 
which the Tammany police commissioners 
were compelled to take notice of, all except 
four are still on the force. Some of these 
policemen have been convicted more than a 
dozen times for crimes which would have 
sent other men to prison, but have been let 
off with nominal fines. Several specimens 
of ‘‘New York’s finest’’ have been placed 
on the stand, where they have shown their 
character and ability for meanness, brutal- 
ity and lying. One of them in the court- 
room threatened to put a bullet through a 
witness, and immediately thereafter per- 
jured himself on being called to the witness 
stand, If New York City continues Tam- 
many in power after these revelations, she 
will have to search a good while to find her 
proper place in the ranks of government 
behind and below those of heathen bar 
barism. 





The Massachusetts Republican Conven- 
tion met in Music Hall, Boston, last Satur- 
day and renominated without opposition 
the entire State ticket. On all sides Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge is credited with having 
well administered the affairs of state, and 
his associates, as well as himself, deserve 
the honor of re-election, which this year 
seems to be a foregone conclusion. The 
platform adopted is comprehensive and pa- 
triotic, and most of it would probably be 
as acceptable, so far as it goes, to the other 
political parties as to the Republicans. 
Here are some of its planks: 
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An equal share in government for every 
citizen; best possible wages for every work- 
man; the American market for American 
labor; every dollar paid by the government, 
both the gold and the silver dollars of the 
Constitution and their paper representatives, 
honest and unchanging in value and equal 
to every other; better immigration laws; bet- 
ter naturalization laws; Americanism every- 
where; the flag never lowered or dishonored ; 
no lynching; no punishment without trial; 
faith kept with the pensioner; the suppres- 
sion of dram drinking and dram selling; a 
school at the public charge open to all the 
children and free from partisan or sectarian 
control; no distinction of birth or religious 
creed in the rights of American citizenship; 
clean politics; pure administration ; no lobby; 
reform of old abuses. 





The political situation is remarkable 
throughout the whole country. In eight 
States this fall general elections have al- 
ready been held. Rhode Island and Oregon, 
which had gone Democratic at the previous 
elections, this year gave substantial Repub- 
lican majorities. Vermont and Maine im- 
mensely increased their Republican majori- 
ties. Arkansas, Tennessee and Alabama 
gave largely reduced Democratic majorities, 
while Georgia, which four years ago had a 
Democratic majority of 105,000, is this year 
barely saved from the hands of the Popu- 
lists. There are significant indications in 
that State, in Louisiana and elsewhere, of 
the possible breaking up of the ‘solid 
South.’ In other parts of the Union there 
are other features.of interest, as in Kansas, 
where charges of corruption against the 
leaders now in control of the State are 
likely to lead to a restoration of Republicans 
to power, and in Colorado, where, all the 
parties having nominated a number of 
women candidates, it is certain that several 
of them will sit in the next Legislature. 
Over 39,000 women have enrolled themselves 
as voters in that State. In all parts of the 
country the situation affords abundant op- 
portunity for reflection and study on the 
part of those interested in good government. 





England and France have become some- 
what excited again over Madagascan affairs. 
The French some years ago claimed suprem- 
acy over Madagascar, the unblushing impu- 
dence of which claim we then pointed out. 
Nothing has since occurred to justify it. 
Moreover, English commercial interests 
there are larger than those of France and 
our own are larger than the English and 
more than ten times as large as those of the 
French. But in 1890, Lord Salisbury made 
the blunder of agreeing to a French pro- 
tectorate over the island, being desirous of 
neutralizing French objections to a British 
protectorate over Zanzibar. Since then the 
French have carried matters with a high 
hand yet they never have succeeded in either 
appeasing or browbeating the Hovas, the 
principal native tribe. Now the French in- 
sist that communication from outside with 
the Hovas can only be through the French 
officials, and there is trouble. The French 
doubtless would annex Madagascar tomor- 
row if they dared, but England will not 
allow that if she can help it. Just now 
France complains that England is shipping 
munitions of war into the island and that 
English officers are drilling the Hovas, and 
the English complain that M. de Vilers has 
been sent to Madagascar to demand more 
concessions, including territorial, to France. 
The materials for a considerable quarrel ex- 
ist, yet we hardly think anything but loud 
talk will result. 





The aspect of the war between China and 
Japan has not altered much since last week. 
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Rumors of intervention by European powers 
and perhaps the United States are current 
but appear to have little foundation as yet. 
The Chinese have made no headway against 
the Japanese and the latter are reported to 
be marching victoriously toward Peking, the 
fall of which is conceded. A rebellion also 
is said to have broken out against the Chi- 
nese authority in Manchooria and several of 
the great Chinese secret societies are an- 
nounced as about to head a revolution. 
Probably the present dynasty is doomed. 
The possibility of foreign intervention is 
due to the belief that Japan, after having 
conquered China, will divide it into at least 
three distinct States. Up to the present it 
has been animportant factor in the preserva- 
tion of the balance of powerin Asia. Should 
it be thus divided external political compli- 
cations, not to mention internal, are certain 
to ensue which will be as dangerous as per- 
plexing. 





Russia and England, between whose Asi- 
atic territories China lies, are mutually jeal- 
ous and individually greedy, and each will 
strain every nerve to get the advantage of 
the other in respect to both annexation of 
soil and to political influence, should China 
go to pieces. But France and Germany also 
will have fingers in the pie. Russia and 
England will not be allowed to settle mat- 
ters alone, and Japan herself, flushed with 
victory and the consciousness of having 
risen to the rank of a leading nation, will 
have to be reckoned with. It is reported 
that the British Cabinet agreed last week 
that Japan ought to be allowed to reap the 
full fruits of her victories, even to the ex- 
tent of the dismemberment of China, unless 
she interferes with European commerce. 
This certainly is true, although the report 
is so unlike the ordinary position of the 
British as to seem almost incredible. It is 
to be hoped that this view will prevail. 
Should intervention be determined upon, it 
doubtless will be made by England, France, 
Germany and Russia in concert. It will 
practically concede Korea to Japan and will 
necessarily give Japan important advantages 
in her relations to China as compared with 
the past. Meanwhile, although all British 
missionaries have been ordered to the pro- 
tected coast districts, no missionaries of any 
nation have left their fields and the dangers 
to which they are exposed are said to be 
not much greater than usual. 
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IN BRIEF. 

‘‘The most interesting region in the United 
States, physically and historically,’ was Presi- 
dent Eliot’s tribute the other day to Boston 
and its environs. He might have added, “ in- 
tellectually and spiritually, too.” 


It was a bright and discerning Smith Col- 
lege girl who said, not referring to the local 
preachers but to her home }«1pit, ‘‘ We don’t 
have any religion preaci.: at our church 
nowadays, we only have the times”? And 
yet we presume there are still persons the 
cravings of whose immortal souls are not met 
by discourses on the times. 





It will be interesting to see whether or not 
the great audience which Dr. Swing has at- 
tracted year after year to Music Hall in the 
heart of Chicago will with his death melt 
away. Experiments in the direction of inde- 
pendent congregations have seldom taken on 
a permanent character, but have lasted only 
as long as the personal magnetism of the 
leader. 





In all discussions of the question of restrict- 
ing immigration, or of excluding men of cer- 
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tain pationalities or religions from office, and 
in all self-assumptions of patriotism or denial 
of it in others, it is well to remember the argu- 
ment of the Massachusetts Irishman who said: 

You, who proudly call yourselves native 
Americans, were born here; you were passive 
in the matter and are entitled to no credit for 
it; as for myself, I chose this country from 
among all the nations of the earth. 





The Advance came to us last week the same 
and yet not the same. It had the same ex- 
pression, but had decreased in length and 
breadth and increased in the number of its 
pages to conform to the appearance of the 
majority of its contemporaries. The strong 
and kindly face of Dr. E. P. Goodwin, Chi- 
cago’s veteran Congregational pastor, on its 
cover page appropriately accompanies the in- 
auguration of the new form. We welcome 
the Advance to the goodly company of news- 
paper magazines. 





It is a striking fact that some of those most 
clamorous to share the possessions of their 
richer neighbors bave had fortunes but could 
not keep them. One of these was a “ com- 
monwealer,’ who became stranded in St. 
Louis, died in the City Hospital there last 
week and was buried in the Potter’s Field. 
When a young man he came by inheritance 
into possession of nearly half a million dol- 
lars. He soon squandered the whole of it, and 
since then has drifted aimlessly about till the 
end. How much would a redistribution of 
property benefit such a man ? 





When we announced last week that the 
next International Convention of Christian 
Endeavor is to meet in Boston we were not 
able to give the exact dates, but it has now 
been decided that the great meeting shall be 
held July 10-14. Mr. S. B. Capen, who has 
been prominently connected with the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society in its efforts to promote 
good citizenship, has been elected chairman 
of the committee of ’95, having charge of the 
local arrangements for the convention. Con- 
gregationalists will rejoice that one of their 
best known and most highly esteemed laymen 
has been chosen for this important position. 





None of our missionary societies has better 
stood the test of the financial depression than 
the Sunday Schooi and Publishing Society. 
While it has been compelled to reduce its 
operations somewhat and turn aside from 
promising opportunities, it has met its obli- 
gations as fast as they have become due and 
has incurred no debt. One reason for its 
financial stability is its rule to extend its 
legacies over three years. Each legacy re- 
ceived above $1,000 is divided into three parts, 
one part to be expended in each year. In this 
way its annual income from legacies is to a 
great degree equalized. It is a plan which 
all missionary societies may well consider. 





We have just stumbled upon the report, in 
an 1886 Congregationalist, of Mr. Puddefoot’s 
story of lending a sick atheist in the West 
““Nicholas Nickleby, done up in a copy of the 
Congregationalist.’”’ Whereto Dr. Dexter, with 
characteristic humor, added a moral as to 
“one humble value of our journal. It is good 
to do up things in! Some of our indiscreet 
readers occasionally urge us to change its 
form to that of a large pamphlet. But who 
could do up Nicholas Nickleby in a copy?” 
etc. But we doubt whether any of our pres- 
ent readers would be indiscreet enough to 
urge a return to the old form, even for the ad- 
vantage of its use on pantry shelves or to in- 
close missionary literature? Why is not this 
another illustration of Dr. Quint’s Changed 
Conditions? 





It was a grim humor which led the farmers 
of Western Nebraska, during the terrible 
drought of last summer, to affix placards with 
the words, ‘‘ Take one,’ to their cattle and 
horses, which were as lean as the kine of 
Pharaoh’s dream. A halter cost more than a 
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horse, and this fact, with others of a similar 
character, gives a hint of how serious the 
problem of self-support must be for the home 
missionary churches. They do not like to be 
* yoked,”’ but this winter, in that part of the 
West, they will have to be yoked three or four 
abreast; and for a pastor to handle so many 
lines without getting things tangled might 
qualify him to beat Ben Hur in a chariot race. 
The West is not easily discouraged, but this 
hard year has sobered the most hopeful souls, 
and a burden of anxiety is laid upon our home 
missionary superintendents which few realize 
but which many, by united effort and gifts, 
could mitigate to a large degree. 





Dr. S. W. Dike wishes to have it understood 
that his attitude toward the Christian En- 
deavor good citizenship movement is not that 
of opposition, as might possibly be inferred 
from the report of his utterances at the Min- 
isters’ Meeting a fortnight ago. On the con- 
trary, he objects only to any official aud semi- 
ecclesiastical attempts or the part of the 
young people to help execate the laws. He 
believes heartily in training Christian En- 
deavorers for practical citizenship and in 
their carrying their Christian principles into 
civic duties. Moreover, he thinks that they 
will make fewer mistakes than ministers in 
proportion to their years and experience. 
This is Dr. Dike’s mature conviction after a 
long period of observing the struggles of the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting with various legal 
and social questions. We trust that Dr. J. L. 
Hill, who, if we remember rightly, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, dissented mildly from Dr. 
Dike, will see now just where he stands. 





Within ten days we have received from 
various quarters of the country requests to 
furnish material for an address on temper- 
ance, to supply literature on the church and 
the benefit orders, to give suggestions con- 
cerning the Christian’s socia! influence, to 
tell what the Christian Endeavor topics for 
1895 are going to be, to secure for a corre- 


spondent a boarding place in a distant city, 


and to tell the best route to Lake Mohonk. 
To crown all comes a letter asking us for some 
timely leaflets. We endeavor tu respond to 
all these calls to the best of our ability, and 
we are always glad to render a service, how- 
ever slight, to our friends. But we must con- 
fess we are somewhat perplexed by this yearn- 
ing for timely leaflets. Does our brother want 
campaign documents or appeals from the mis- 
sionary societies? A year ago there was a 
good deal of literature floating about in refer- 
ence to the troubles in the American Board, 
but the timely quality of such matter has en- 
tirely vanished. In fact, compared with it, 
last year’s almanac is fresh and exciting 
reading. 





One bright Sunday in 1892 two of Dr. 
Holmes’s admirers chanced to be placed in the 
pew in King’s Ubapel adjoining that in which 
the genial poet invariably sat. They had 
hoped to see him, but to be seated next to 
him was unlooked-for joy. But even greater 
pleasure was in store. The more ardent dis- 
ciple of the poet—a woman—when the oppor- 
tunity came, sang, as was her wont, with en- 
thusiasm and delight. This not being the 
conventional procedure of the average wor- 
shiper in King’s Chapel, the woman’s tuneful 
voice was easily detected by Dr. Holmes. 
After the service the humble singer and the 
great poet arose side by side, the former crav- 
ing the honor of a word, the latter with a 
kindly purpose to acknowledge pleasure given. 
Said the kind poet: “I want to thank you for 
your sweet singing this morning. It has done 
my heart good.” Said the woman, modestly 
taking the hand so kindly given to her, “I 
want to thank you for the pleasure your 
writings have given to me.” “O,” replied 
the poet, “they cannot have given you as 
much pleasure as your fresh, hearty, happy 
singing has given me this morning. Come 
and sit near me whenever you can.” 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BOSTON, 

With the reopening of Park Street and 
Central Churches the ecclesiastical year 
may be said to be thoroughly begun, and all 
around the circle are evidences of life and 
movement. The Central people have opened 
their doors for a house- warming and invited 
their neighbors and friends to inspect the 
transformation of the interior of the edi- 
fice, on which architect and decorator have 
wrought marvels. On Sunday last Dr. E. 
L. Clark drew fitting lessons from the 
beautiful surroundings, taking for his text 
the words, ‘‘ One greater than the temple is 
here.’ A modest little enterprise was 
brought to public attention last Sunday 
when Columbus Hall on Washington Street, 
at the South End, was set apart for religious 
uses. A well-known layman in Union Church 
has sustained the hall for some time, and 
quite a little company of worshipers has 
been gathered in a part of the city where 
there is a large unchurched element. 

The Cleansing of the City. 

It looks as if the effort by men high in 
authority to do away with abuses and nui- 
sances is not to be a transient burst of en- 
thusiasm. If ever a police commissioner 
felt the responsibility and opportunity of 
his position it is General Martin, and the 
members of the sporting fraternity who 
think that this stricter régime is to be short- 
lived are likely to find themselves mistaken. 
Every week brings new evidence of a de- 
termined and persevering crusade against 
illegal liquor selling, houses of ill-fame, 
gambling dens and other forms of iniquity, 
toward which the police have hitherto been 
more or less complacent. 

Forthcoming Meetings of Unusual Interest. 

The first annual meeting of the Open or 
Institutional Church League will be held 
at Berkeley Temple, Oct. 31. The league 
was formed in New York City in March, of 
this year, as the result of a call for a cun- 
ference of those interested in the “ free” 
or ‘open door”’ or ‘institutional’? church 
methods. It seems eminently proper that 
this meeting should be held in Berkeley 
Temple, one of the pioneers in organized 
effort to investigate sociological conditions 
in our cities, and this meeting fittingly 
forms a part of the celebration of the close 
of its seventh year under the pastorate of 
Rev. C. A. Dickinson, and it should and 
doubtless will attract the attention of those 
interested in the relation of the church to 
the masses, Many eminent workers in this 
department of religious activity will be 
present, among others Rev, C. L. Thompson 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, Rev. J. L. Scudder of Jersey 
City, N. J., Rev. Morgan Wood of Detroit, 
Mich., Rev. C. S. Mills of Cleveland, O., 
Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, from all of whom 
addresses are expected. The entire week is 
to be given up to a series of services de- 
signed not so much to exalt Berkeley Tem- 
ple as to make prominent the various phases 
of activity along social, educational, tem- 
perance and good citizenship lines which 
find illustration at this church. 

The new Institute of Applied Christianity 
was opened at Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
Oct. 3, with interesting exercises. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. R. B. Tobey, 
Dr. Dunning, Major Brewer of the Salva- 
tion Army, Rev. W. S. Kelsey, Robert A. 
Woods of the Andover House and the prin- 
cipal, Rev. Lawrence Phelps. The methods 
of work which this church has successfu'ly 
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tried are much less widely known than the 
chureh itself. This institute is intended 
not only to explain those methods, but to 
give a practical course of training for those 
who wish to undertake more intelligently 
many forms of Christian work. While the 
course proposed occupies two years, many, 
it is believed, who cannot take so much time 
will welcome an opportunity to pursue it in 
part. Lectures are to be given daily, with 
class instructign, by Principal Phelps, Rev. 
©. A. Dickinson and others. 

North End Pleasure Ground. 

The park commissioners have done their 
best at laying waste about seven acres of 
land on the north side of Copp’s Hill, be- 
tween the old burying ground and the 
river. On both sides of Commercial Street, 
just above Gray’s and Bartlett wharves, the 
appearance is suggestive of a landslide— 
wreck and ruin everywhere—and whatever 
structure, above or below the surface, lies 
in the path of the laborers, is fast being de- 
molished, like some of the old buildings 
whose sites only remain. ‘‘ Worse before 
better”’ is the rule at present, and the radi- 
cal transformation which will give delight 
and rest to a multitude is but just begun. 

The park on the upper side of Commer- 
cial Street will consist of three graded ter- 
races provided with attractive resting places, 
easily accessible by stone steps at either 
side. The area covering about four acres 
will be walled up on the sides and con- 
nected, by means of a promenade and bridge- 
way over the street, with the lower grounds, 
where additional features will be an attrac- 
tion. From the street the promenade will 
extend across the lower park, on the left 
side, in a two-story structure, terminating 
in a pier, which will run out to, and along, 
the commissioners’ line in the river; on the 
other side of the lot, also, there will be a 
covered pier. In preparation for this ar- 
rangement, the old wharves will be removed 
and the shore will be laid out as a beach, 
where bathing conveniences will be pro- 
vided under the pier. The lower park of 
about three acres is to extend 250 feet out 
from the street and will contain a spacious 
playground for children. Only $3,400 has 
been expended thus far in preparing the 
ground. The most costly labor will be the 
laying of the stonework on the higher land, 
The commissioners are authorized to secure 
land to the assessed value of $300,000 and to 
spend $50,000 on construction. Cae 

FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Professor Swing. 

Over the death of this famous preacher 
Chicago feels a profound sorrow. For 
nearly thirty years he had resided among 
us. For more than twenty of these years 
he has heen a prominent figure. For fif- 
teen years, or thereabouts, he bas been 
known over the world as the preacher in 
Central Music Hall. Indeed, the building 
in which the hall is placed was erected by 
his friends that, after what they regarded 
as persecution on the part of Professor 
Patton, he might have a place to preach. 
Here year after year he has stood, address- 
ing an audience of more than 2,000 people 
every Sunday. Naturally turned away by 
those who charged him with heresy from 
the doctrines advocated in the church of 
his birth, and somewhat disgusted with 
formulated truth of any sort, he has pre- 
sented essays on moral and social topics, 
and matters of practical life generally, which 
for freshness and beauty, graceful and ef- 
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fective rhetoric and sound sense have rarely 
been equaled. While at times it has been 
apparent that the old sores had not healed, 
there has been, in these last years especially, 
a reference to the teachings and spirit of 
our Lord which has delighted his numerous 
friends in the more conservative churches 
and shown them how strong his faith was 
in the saving work of his Master. 

As a moral force, working in his own way, 
Professor Swing’s influence has been wholly 
for good. Fond of study, detesting con- 
troversy of every kind, almost classic in his 
thought, at home with the authors of Greece 
and Rome, widely read in modern literature, 
he has reached a class of mind which but 
for his ministrations might have drifted 
entirely away from even the appearance of 
religion. Thousands who have never seen 
his face or heard his voice have looked for 
the sermon in Monday’s Inter-Ocean with 
anticipations of pleasure rarely unrealized, 
The Central Church, of which he has been 
pastor, though maintaining but a single 
service on Sunday, and latterly withouta 
Sunday school, has been kindly disposed 
toward the great city charities and has often 
made very generous gifts. It was the thou- 
sand dollars which came from this congre- 
gation which rendered it possible to manage 
so admirably the work among the poor last 
winter. 

Professor Swing was remarkable for the 
range and character of his intellectual gifts, 
for his strong attachment to his friends, of 
whom he had hosts, for his utter lack -of 
anything like sensationalism in his manner 
of speech or in his thought. He was simple 
in his tastes and in his habits of life. The 
place which he had made for himself is so 
unique that it is doubtful if it can ever be 
filled. To those who knew him personally 
his death has brought a sense of loss which 
they will never cease to feel. 

Convocation Week at the University. 

As usual, this has been a week full of the 
deepest interest to the friends of the Chi- 
cago University. True there were no great 
gifts to report, although several needs were 
emphasized in the address of President Har- 
per which wili call for more than half a 
million dollars. But it was made clear to 
the satisfaction of all that the feature in 
the university by which it is distinguished 
from other institutions, its summer term, 
chiefly for teachers and graduates of col- 
leges, is likely to prove a great success. 
The attendance of 600 students this first 
summer is predictive of what is to come. 
At the exercises of convocation, held on the 
campus, Dr. J. H. Barrows made the ad- 
dress, his subject being The Greatness of 
Religion. It was the first in the course of 
lectures which he is to give during the year 
on Comparative Religions. Among the 
changes made the present year is the re- 
moval of the Scandinavian department of 
theology from the’ university campus to 
Walker Hall at Morgan Park. Especial ef- 
forts are also to be made to strengthen the 
work in the academy in this suburb. The 
number of incoming students is encourag 
ing, and so far as appears the outlook for 
no institution could be brighter. 

Postmaster Hessing and Sunday Observance. 

Some time last week it was bruited around 
that our postmaster, Hon. Washington Hes- 
sing, had ordered the mail carriers to don 
new uniforms and present themselves for 
inspection and prepared to march round 
the city Sunday afternoon, Oct. 7. Dr. 
Meloy, pastor of the United Presbyterian 
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Church, felt constrained with a friend to 
call upon the postmaster and ask if the re- 
ports were true, and if so remonstrate with 
him. His reception was not overcordial, 
Mr. Hessing declared it to be his purpose to 
have the parade on Sunday in spite of the 
narrowness and bigotry of the ministers, 
He said, furthermore, that he was running 
the post office and would manage matters to 
suit himself. Sunday morning at Dr. With- 
row’s church strong protests were unani- 
mously adopted, in the evening Dr. Noble 
of the Union Park Church spoke of the pro- 
posed desecration of the Sabbath in the 
scathing terms it deserved, and in several 
other churches the postmaster came in for 
a notice which he had hardly looked for. 
Monday morning the Congregational] minis- 
ters passed a courteous minute, asking Mr. 
Hessing to reconsider his proposed action, 
to which he replied in equally courteous 
terms. The Chicago Presbytery sent a tele- 
gram to the President and the Postmaster 
General, to whom the action of the Congre- 
gationalists was also sent, and on Wednes- 
day came the report that the parade had 
been stopped by orders from Washington. 

There has been no intention on the part 
of the Christian element of the city to in- 
terfere with the postmaster’s liberty to do 
what he pleases personally on Sunday, but 
the churches have felt very generally that 
the action proposed would be an invasion of 
the rights of labor to a day of rest, and a 
violation of the spirit of American institu- 
tions, which have hitherto emphasized and 
preserved the Sabbath asa day of rest and 
worship for the whole people. Mr. Hessing 
is permitted to inspect his carriers in the 
post office, or near it, and in the various 
sub-stations of the office, but he has been 
forbidden to march through the streets with 
bands of music and make the occasion one 
for speeches and display. For this inter- 
position on the part of the authorities at 
the capital the Christian people here are 
profoundly grateful. 

Reception to Miss Willard. 

Although Miss Willard has been home 
some time it has not been convenient til! 
now to give her that public reception which 
her friends feel that her services in her own 
country and abroad deserve. The public 
festivities began with neighbors and _ inti- 
mate friends in Evanston, where the noted 
lecturer and temperance worker has her 
home. On Friday, Sept. 28, the Chautauqua 
fountain was unveiled and dedicated. This 
fountain of alabaster and bronze, which is a 
work of art, stands at the entrance of Wil- 
lard Hall, which is itself in the Woman's 
Temple. [t was fitting that Mrs, Carse, to 
whose untiring energy and superb faith this 
massive pile owes its existence, should pre- 
side on this occasion and utter the words of 
welcome which she and her associates were 
anxious that Miss Willard should hear. 
Very tender and teuching were the words 
of Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, dean ot 
the Woman’s College at Evanston, who 
brought up memories of the days when Miss 
Willard was herself the head of this college 
and to which she had anticipated giving her 
life; but providential reasons led her away 
from the college and into the work of the 
Ws Us ss 

But the grandest welcome of all was that 
in the First Congregational Church in the 
evening, which was packed with those who 
delight to do honor to one who has showu 
such an interest in the welfare of her fellow- 
creatures. Here, too, Mrs. Carse preside: 
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and did her best to keep the speakers within 
their five minutes. One of the features was 
the escort furnished Miss Willard, Miss Gor- 
don, her secretary, and Mrs. Carse by the 
Boys’ Brigade under Professor Grauer of 
the seminary. Then followed addresses by 
Mrs. Rounds, president of the Lllinois W. C. 
T. U., and from such men as C, C. Bonney, 
Esq., President Rogers of Evanston, W. J. 
Onahan, who spoke for the Roman Catho- 
lics, F. E. Page, who brought the greetings 
of the Christian Endeavorers, and Mr. Cor- 
rothers, who spoke for the colored people. 
As the reception was held on Miss Willard’s 
fifty fifth birthday, fifty-five little girls clad 
in white sang a song chosen for the occa- 
sion. Each had a rose which, when the 
song was over, they laid at Miss Willard’s 
feet. The response was such a response as 
only Miss Willard knows how to make. 


FRANKLIN, 
OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


The New York Observer expresses its opin- 
ion in no complimentary terms of two com- 
mon features in religious newspapers. The 
first is the symposium, where several writers 
discuss different phases of the same subject, 
necessarily with much repetition and at great 
length. The second is the syndicate business, 
in which several papers unite in paying for 
articles, each paper printing the same articles 
as original matter. This seems likely to be 
quite a prominent feature of some papers the 
coming year. Our contemporary truthfully 
suggests that the first feature is easier and 
the second cheaper than its own method of 
thoroughly editing its articles and ef purchas- 
ing exclusively its materials: ‘‘ There is no 
sin in publishing a syndicated article provided 
it is published without false pretenses, but it 
costs more to publish a paper on the Observer 
plan. We confess to very little appreciation 
of either the symposium or the syndicate.” 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the New York 
Christian Advocate, in an admirable letter to 
freshmen in college, thus gives from experi- 
ence his impression of secret literary socie- 
ties, an opinion, we think, with which most 
college graduates who have enjoyed the priv- 
ileges of such societies will agree: ‘‘ Many 
from time to time denounce secret college 
societies, and some institutions have abol- 
ished them. If you are where they are not 
allowed, you will have nothing to decide upon 
this subject. My own experience and obser- 
vations do not justify me in saying anything 
against secret literary societies. I belonged 
to two—one in a seminary and the other iu 
college. With both I connect memories not 
only of pleasurable associations, but of profit- 
able criticisms and instructions. There is a 
man, now a colleague of mine, a member of 
the senior class when I was a freshman, 
whose caustic remarks upon an essay first 
opened my eyes to the difference in value of 
authorities for historical statements. A se- 
cret society requiring literary performances, 
followed by criticism and governed by parlia- 
mentary laws, in which students of different 
classes meet, performs a service which no pub- 
lic society can render.’”’ 

The New York Independent publishes a sym- 
posium of a number of articles on the subject 
of temperance, in one of which Rev. Dr. Talbot 
W. Chambers thus states the much discussed 
question whether or not the Bible has any 
word for unfermented wine: ‘‘The view is 
not held by any respectable scholar now liv- 
ing in any part of the world. It is not main- 
tained in any influential commentary on the 
inspired Word. It is not supported by any 
Hebrew or Greek lexicon, whether issued in 
Europe or America. The Bible rule is tem- 
perance, not abstinence—the control, not the 
extirpation, of the natural desires. Abstinence 
may become obligatory as the only road to 
temperance, or by the law of love which re- 
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strains a man’s liberty when the exercise of 
that liberty may work injury to others. The 
cause of morals has wrought great and bene- 
ficent changes by advocating what can be 
fully sustained by Scripture warrant. But to 
go beyond this, and advocate what in fact is a 
species of asceticism as obligatory in itself, 
repels many and furnishes no secure anchor- 
age even for those who accept it.” 

Bishop H. C. Potter’s address before the an- 
nual convention of the Episcopal Church of 
the diocese of New York, Sept. 26, was an able 
treatment of topics of current, as well as per- 
manent interest, and has already called forth 
much comment from the press. His view of 
certain much discussed plans of social reform 
will illustrate the frankness and vigor of the 
entire address. He said: ‘* The vice of all 
communistic systems is that they deal with 
men not as individuals, but in masses, and 
that they end in expecting to make society 
better, rather than the men, the women and 
the children who compose it. It is a captivat- 
ing theory of regeneration, for it is so much 
easier than any other; but like most easy 
things it is ineffectual, and sooner or later it 
will be so acknowledged. The religion of 
Jesus Christ is here in the world to mitigate 
the hardships which arise out of the seemingly 
inexorable operation of the laws of nature, 
whether they are laws of trade, or of disease, 
or of death. But it is not here to dismiss them 
out of existence, whether by arbitrary law- 
making or anarchistic violence. Our duty to 
the social fabric, yours and mine, dear breth- 
ren, is not to pull it down because its exist- 
ence seems to us to involve certain intolerable 
hardships, but to make those hardships toler- 
able, as even the hardest labor and the sorest 
privations may be made tolerable, by an in- 
exhaustible sympathy and a never-tiring help- 
fulness toward all within our reach.”’ 

ABROAD. 


Commenting on the socialistic declaration 
of the Trades Unions Congress at Norwich, 
the Christian World says: “It is not ‘all 
men’s’ good that is sought, but the glorifica- 
tion of an idol called society or the state. 
‘All men’s good’ is inseparable from the pos- 
session of freedom by each, the possession of 
opportunity to make the best of himself that 
he can and to grow to his full capacity. It is 
easy to retort that under the present order of 
things these blessings are possessed by very 
few. We believe they are more largely en- 
joyed than is apparent to socialistic pessimists. 
But none of us are contented with things as 
they are. Observe, it does not make ‘all 
men’s good’ to be the care of the state, or of 
a supreme congress, or of boards of labor lead- 
ers. ‘All men’s good’ is to be ‘each man’s 
rule.’ And this can only be brought about 
by that slow but sure process of individual 
improvement which Jesus declared to be the 
secret of the world’s salvation, but which 
socialists, who so often have His name on 
their lips now, impatiently disregard and 
despise.” 

This hopeful view of the existing ecclesias- 
tical situation is taken by the Methodist Times: 
‘*We no longer fear Rome, and we no longer 
think it necessary to fight her with physical 
force. But this country is more intelligently 
and essentially Protestant than ever. The 
idle and frivolous persons who are attracted 
by the theatrical externals of Romanism no 
more represent or influence English people 
than the tide is represented or influenced by 
the light foam which floats idly upon its sur- 
face. Cardinal Vaughan makes the most ex- 
travagant and groundless numerical claims 
on behalf of his communion. It is simply 
ridiculous, for example, to count the millions 
of France and Italy as though they were good 
Catholics. Great masses of the peoplein both 
of these countries are no more Roman Catho- 
lics in any real sense than they are Moham- 
medans or Buddhists. But it is useless to 
argue with those who substitute their own 
traditions and fancies for the plain facts of 
buman life.’’ 
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COMMEMORATIVE OF THE DAY OF HIS BIRTH, 
AUG. 29, 1809. 
* How shall [ crown this child?” fair Summer cried. 
‘* May wasted all her violets long ago; 
No longer on the hills June’s roses glow, 
Flushing witw*tender bloom the pastures wide, 
My stately lilies one by one have died, 
The clematis is but a ghost—and lo! 
In the fair meadow-lands no daisies blow; 
How shall I crown this summer child?” she sighed. 
Then quickly smiled, ‘* For him, for him,” she said, 
“ On every hill my golden-rod shall flame, 
Token of all my prescient sou! foretells. 
His shall be golden song and golden fame— 
Long golden years with love and honor wed— 
And crowns at last of silver ,immortelles!”’ 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 
—_>— - 


FAOE 10 FAQE WITH GENERAL 
BOTH. 


BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT. 

On a day in early July last the Crystal 
Palace, London, was thronged with Salva- 
tionists. The red and the blue and the 
yellow were everywhere, for the general 
was celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
his conversion. 

There were Englishmen and Americans 
in the well-known uniform, Irish ‘‘ soldiers” 
with ‘* Erin for God”’ on the green of their 
caps, Scotchmen in the gayest of plaidies, 
French Salvationists with ‘* Armée de Salut” 
on their ribbons, representatives from va- 
rious parts of what Englishmen call the 
‘* Continong,’’ and here and there an Oriental 
in native dress, or a bearded African in 
turban and tiger-skin. I never saw a politi- 
cal demonstration that was finer; I never 
saw enthusiasm run higher. 

It was in the meeting in behalf of rescue 
work that we came face to face with Gen- 
eral Booth, ‘* Mrs. Bramwell,’’ the general’s 
daughter-in-law, was speaking, when sud- 
denly a deafening cheer from the soldiers 
interrupted her. A tall, gaunt man, with a 
wierd dignity that came partly from ad- 
vanced age and partly from the imperious 
manner of one used to command in the 
face of opposition, strode across the plat- 
form, while the cheers of Salvationists 
were lost in the applause from the audi- 
ence, 

Mrs. Booth said, ‘‘I see the general has 
come to make my speech for me,’’ and a 
powerful speech it was—full of ready wit, 
rapid force and that singularly brilliant an- 
tithesis that makes his writing so effective. 
He looked old—older than I had thought— 
and his voice was husky, though he made 
us all hear. He gestured awkwardly and 
far too freely for elegance, though not too 
freely for superb emphasis. His appear- 
ance was that of one who has fought all his 
life in behalf of those he loves—deep affec- 
tion is there, but it is nearly veiled under 
belligerent aggressiveness. The picture on 
the cover of this week’s Congregationalist is 
taken from the best portrait of the general 
I have ever seen. That shrewd, searching 
glance at his audience, with the brow 
thrown forward and the snowy beard flow- 
ing in unkempt abundance over the scarlet 
of the guernsey, is strikingly characteristic. 

I felt then—and I have felt ever since—a 
deep sense of the glory of the old age of 
this greatest religious leader of the nine- 
teenth century, rewarded as it is with glad 
fruition and even the tardy honors of na- 
tional gratitude and world-wide renown. 
To no living man are so many thousands 
bound in almost filial devotion as to the 
general of the Salvation Army. To no liv- 
ing man does the world owe a deeper debt. 





The Progress 


Recent discussion of municipal govern- 
ment has made prominent the question of 
the form of city charters. Ever since the 
reports of the New York and Pennsylvania 
Municipal Commissions were made in 1877, 
the subject has been given increased atten- 
tion by jurists and reformers, with the re- 
sult that a number of city charters have been 
revised and, in the newly-formed States of 
the West, some interesting experiments have 
been made. The most notable revision is 
that of the Philadelphia charter, accom- 
plished, in 1885, through the passage of 
what is known as the Bullitt bill, giving 
enlarged powers to the mayor and making 
him the responsible head of the city, with 
authority to appoint the directors of the 
two departments, public works and public 
safety, these directors having, in turn, power 
to appoint the heads of the various bureaus 
comprising their respective departments. 

Cleveland, O., is another city which has 
secured a new charter within this period, 
and the revision has been along similar 
lines, namely, lodging sufficient power in 
the head of the executive department so as 
to enable the citizens to hold him to a strict 
accountability for the order and welfare of 
the city. The mayor has the power to ap- 
point and remove (after publicly filing rea- 
sons) the heads of the six departments into 
which the municipal business is divided: 
public works, law, accounts, charities and 
correction, fire and police. The heads of 
these departments, together with the mayor, 
form a board of control devised to act as 
a check to the city council, composed of 
twenty members elected from districts, each 
for two years. 

The citizens of New Haven, Ct., have felt 
for some years that their present frame of 
government was unsuited to new conditions. 
Iu 1893 the General Assembly appointed a 
commission, consisting of five distinguished 
citizens, ‘‘to make investigation and con- 
sider whether it is desirable that any amend- 
ments should be made to the existing charter 
or a new charter be granted.’ As a result 
of painstaking labor the commission sub- 
mitted on Sept. 5, 1894, its report. It has rec- 
ommended some sweeping changes. Yet no 
change has been made merely for the sake of 
change. The mayoris made the responsible 
head of the government. This change has 
been made in accordance with the idea, now 
becoming prevalent, that the mayor should 
ve more than a figurehead to preside at pub- 
lic functions. He should give all his time 
to the city’s business, should be thoroughly 
posted as to its conditions and needs, Brook- 
lyn is at present affording a most instructive 
lesson as to the value of making the mayor 
responsible and giving him corresponding 
power. During the six months of the ad- 
ministration of Mayor Charles A. Schieren 
just closed, most important reforms have 
been accomplished and the tax rate reduced 
eight per cent. 

The New Haven commission recommends 
that the mayor be given power to appoint 
and remove the heads of all departments, 
but these heads have unequal power of ap- 
pointment and removal. For instance, the 
director of public works can appoint and 
remove the heads of the bureaus under him, 
and these in turn have full power to appoint 
and remove subordinates, whereas the su- 
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Already Made in Municipal Reform. 


By Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 


perintendent of police shares this power 
with a commission of four members chosen 
by the aldermen. The common council is 
abolished and a board of aldermen, consist- 
ing of one member from each ward and 
three at Parge, is provided for and given 
power to levy taxes, make appropriations, 
order public improvements and choose the 
police and fire commissions, which are, as 
formerly, bi-partisan boards. 

Since 1873 Michigan has had two laws 
upon its statute-books—one a general law 
providing for. the incorporation of cities, 
the other a general law for the incorpora- 
tion of villages. Few villages and cities, 
however, have availed themselves of the 
general acts. They prefer to secure special 
charters, which the State constitution does 
not prohibit. As a result, the Michigan 
Legislature has spent much time in making 
or amending the city and village charters. 
To remedy this the Legislature, at its last 
session, passed an act creating a municipal 
commission to frame another general law 
for the incorporation of cities and villages. 
This committee is now gathering informa- 
tion about the experience of other cities. 
Advices from Michigan indicate that the 
commission will report a bill providing for 
the placing of enlarged powers in the hands 
of the mayor and holding him to a stricter 
responsibility for results. It is more than 
likely that the act will provide for the di- 
vision of cities into four classes, in order 
to provide suitable working machinery for 
cities of all sizes. 

A study of city charters develops two 
classes, generally described as the American 
and English, and two methods of providing 
for charters, namely, by permitting the 
cities to adopt their own frame of govern- 
ment or by leaving the power to grant char 
ters to the State Legislature. The Ameri- 
can form of charter is such as has been 
described in the case of Philadelphia and 
Cleveland and the proposed New Iaven 
charter—of concentration of power in a sin- 
gle head. The English form is to lodge all 
power in the town council, which elects the 
mayor and a board of aldermen, and through 
its various committees controls the several 
branches of the municipal government. The 
mayor is an ornamental presiding officer, 
who serves without pay at meetings of the 
council and all social and public functions 
of anon-partisan character. Both the alder- 
men and town councilors serve without 
pay. The municipal reform act of 1835 
prescribes this form for all the towns and 
boroughs of England. 

We have no such general law in this 
country regulating the form of city charters, 
and, as a consequence, we have the greatest 
variety. A recent writer in the Atlantic 
shows the great diversity in the powers 
intrusted to the chief magistrate of the 
cities. We can find examples of all forms 
in abundance, although we are beginning to 
develop a distinctive form. The uniformity 
that exists in England is highly advan- 
tageous, and has been increased by the pas- 
sage of the county government act in 1888, 
which increased the privileges of large 
towns and extended the system of local gov- 
ernment in effect in the boroughs and towns 
to the counties. Some few English towns 
retain their old charters, but their number 


is small and constantly decreasing. In 
America we have no such uniformity, even 
within the borders of a State. 

Until recently in this country all charters 
have been granted by the State legislature; 
asa result this body has exercised a con- 
trolling influence in the government of 
cities, not always to their benefit. Three 
States, however, have departed from this 
custom—Missouri, California and Washing- 
ton—and in their constitutions have given 
to their important cities a large measure of 
self-government. The New York Constitu- 
tional Convention has had the same question 
before it, with the result as already known. 
Berlin, in all municipal affairs, except the 
control of police, is independent of the 
empire or of Prussia, and has full control of 
its own business. By many it is considered 
the best governed city in the world, and if 
self-government can be made to yield such 
results, by all means let us striveforit. But 
the reason city government has reached so 
high a development in Berlin and the larger 
Euglish towns lies deeper than the form of 
the charter; it finds its origin in the public 
spirit of its citizens, 

The inhabitants of these towns and cities 
not only know what good municipal govern- 
ment is, but they will tolerate nothing else 
from the hands of those they have placed 
in positions of authority. Municipal govern- 
ment in the United States has been conspic- 
uously deficient because of the easy-going 
indifference of the average American to 
public affairs. There has been a too great 
absorption in personal and private concerns, 
and municipal affairs have fallen into the 
hands of interested and selfish politicians, 
who are ‘‘in politics’? because it pays. 
There has been also too much dependence 
on the mere form of our laws. Because the 
frame and forms of our fundamental Jaws 
have been excellent we have felt safe, but 
as Carl Schurz, I think it is, has said he 
would rather have the laws made by Lucifer 
and executed by Gabriel, than made by 
Gabriel and executed by Lucifer. 

We may enact a statute declaring murder 
to be a crime, but the statute will not exe- 
cute itself nor will it remove the desire to 
murder from the heart. We may enact the 
best of laws for our government, but if we 
do not have sufficient public spirit to elect 
the right kind ef men we are but little better 
off. We must go deeper; we must create 
a public sentiment that will be intoierant 
of bad government and of the neglect of 
civic duties. We must remember the senti- 
ment quoted by ex-Governor William E. 
Russell in closing his recent Yale speech: 
‘* No philosopher’s stone of a constitution 
can produce golden conduct from leaden 
instincts. No legislative manipulation can 
eke out an insufficient morality into a 
sufficient one. No administrative sleight of 
hand can save us from ourselves.’’ 


-————_—_ ag nina 


The most beautiful witness to the evolu- 
tion of man is the mind of a little child. 
The stealing in of that inexplicable light 
called consciousness, the first flicker of 
memory, the gradual governance of will, 
the silent ascendancy of reason—these are 
studies in evolution the oldest, the sweetest 
and the most full of meaning for mankind. 
Every mother is an unconscious evolutionist 
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and every little child a living witness to the 
ascent.—Henry Drummond. 
es RS ee 


A GOOD OONFESSION. 


BY MRS. KATE UPSON CLARK. 





“ For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 


It had come to the ears of poor old Mrs. 
Deering that the ‘‘ Church Aid” ladies were 
not going to assist this winter any “lazy 
and shiftless’’ people. They were going to 
be very discriminating. 

Therefore, when a horse and carriage 
were seen toiling up the long, steep hill 
which led to the shackly Deering farmhouse 
one bright October afternoon there was a 
commotion in that usualiy peaceful abode. 
A merely social visit from people who rode 
in such style was inconceivable to the Deer- 
ings. No doubt the ‘*Church Aid’’ ladies 
were even now on their way to inspect anew 
this family, who had been their beneficiaries 
for several seasons. Mrs. Deering did not 
see how she and her drunken, inefficient 
husband and her unkempt children were to 
get through the winter without their usual 
‘lift’? from the church; yet, in her dull, 
unregenerate soul, she knew well that her 
family belonged among the ‘“ lazy and shift- 
less.’’ She felt that every effort must be 
made at this juncture to impress the ap- 
proaching visitors with the worthiness of 
her household to receive their annual do- 
nation. 

She was sitting inertly beside a window 
when the carriage caught her eye. On the 
instant her apathy vanished. 

‘* Ashley!’’ she called harshly to her 
fifteen-year-old son, who was whittling in a 
corner, ‘*take a basket and go dig some 
potatoes. Sabiny, you ain’t emptied your 
dishwater! Fly’round now! Lucy,” turning 
to a slender girl, whose age might have been 
seventeen and who was sitting idly on the 
doorstone, ‘‘you go gather some apples. 
Hurry now! You wanter show the ladies 
that we all work up here.”’ 

‘*Sabiny’’ threw aside, with an expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction, the tattered novel 
which she was reading, but, being the eldest 
child at home, she realized the stress of the 
occasion and went obediently to work. 
Ashley seized a dilapidated peck basket, 
glad of an excuse to disappear. Lucy, 
whose drooping eyelids and _ uncertain 
movements indicated that she was blind, 
started for the orchard. Her face was 
strangely like the heavy and stupid one of 
her older sister, and yet it was delicate and 
beautiful, while her hair, which looked like 
a golden fleece, curled becomingly in her 
neck, 

She was returning from the orchard with 
an apronful of apples by the time that 
the ladies had reached the level plateau in 
front of the house. In her red gown, whose 
stains and rents were not apparent so far 
away, and with her broad-brimmed hat set 
well back on her shining hair, she made a 
lovely picture in the warm glory of the Oc- 
tober sunshine. The ladies, who were a 
certain Mrs, Hughes and Mrs. Elliot, prom- 
inent members of the Church Aid Society, 
watched her with delight. The girl, with 
her sweet face uplifted, her closed eyes, and 
with one slim hand outstretched before her 
after the manner of the blind, had by this 
time reached a little stream not far away. 
A single log spanned its babbling waters, but 
without hesitation she fearlessly and safely 
crossed it and was soon within speaking 
distance of the visitors. 
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‘“What a dear little thing she is!” 
breathed Mrs. Elliot, watching the girl’s 
graceful motions with admiration. 

‘*Isn’t she!’ rejoined her companion with 
feeling. Then, ‘‘Good morning, Lucy,” she 
added. She had a larger and more aggres 
sive personality than her companion and 
naturally took the initiative. ‘Is your 
mother at home?” 

** Yes, ma'am,’ responded Lucy, in a 
pleasant voice. ‘‘Is—is—it Mrs. Hughes?” 

The lady laughed. ‘‘L suppose,’’ she 
said, ‘there isn’t a person in the village 
whose voice you wouldn't recognize, Lucy.” 

“QO, I don’t know,” returned the girl, 
with a pleased little laugh. “1 think I 
ought to know yours after all your kind- 
ness to me,”’ 

By this time Mrs. Deering, very warm 
and moist from her unwonted exertions, 
was standing in the door. Her apron had 
been renewed, and some other unaccus- 
tomed niceties of toilet combined to make 
her appearance less unprepossessing than 
usual, 

“It is going to be a hard winter, they 
say, Mrs. Deering,’’ began Mrs. Hughes, 
when the regulation compliments had been 
passed on both sides and the time seemed 
ripe for business. 

‘¢Terrible, terrible,’’ moaned Mrs. Deer- 
ing, trying not to look too warmly ex- 
pectant. ‘‘And he ain’t got any steady 
work, and our two boys that went out West 
they ain’t doin’ much, an’ the farm ain’t 
done a thing this summer, The land’s all 
wore out. It’s as much as we can do to 
get veg’tables an’ apples offen it to keep us 
through.”’ 

‘You remember that we have helped you 
to clothing and—and some other things for 
a year or two now every fall,’’ proceeded 
Mrs. Hughes. ‘I suppose, if things are as 
bad as you say, you will need quite as much 
this year as ever, perhaps more.” 

Mrs. Deering almost sobbed at this. ‘I 
s’pose, as you say, mebbe we shall, Mrs. 
Hughes,’ she admitted, drawing her face 
down. ‘He ain’t strong, you know, an’ he 
ain’t to be depended on, an’ Ashley he ain’t 
real smart, not as my other boys were.”’ 

Both ladies shuddered, Those “ other 
boys’’ of the Deerings were a proverb 
throughout the whole town. It had been 
a relief to everybody when they went West, 
and it was hoped on all sides that they 
might never return. 

‘“*An’ the girls an’ me,’’ Mrs. Deering 
snuffied on, ‘‘we can’t do much. Sabiny, 
she’s tried to work out some, but she don’t 
make much at it— can’t seem to get a steady 
place; an’ Lucy, she’s stone blind, an’ so it 
goes. Why, you, Sabiny!’’ she cried, sud- 
denly realizing that the wheels of industry 
which she had so energetically set in motion 
were idle again, ‘‘ how can you set there so 
lazylike when there’s all the chamber werk 
to do? Go up an’ do it quick’s you can! 
An’ Lucy, there comes Ashley with some 
potatoes for dinner. Tell him to pick up 
and put in the cellar all the rest of the 
day.”’ 

‘* How pretty your Lucy is growing!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Elliot as the door closed be- 
hind that young person. 

The mother simpered. ‘‘ Well, some folks 
do think she’s sorter pretty,’’ she admitted, 
modestly. ‘‘She’s got pretty ways, an’ she’s 
been to school a sight steadier than the 
others, not being able to help much to 
home, an’ folks have sorter coddled her an’ 
learned her her lessons, an’, for all her bein’ 
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blind so, she’s bad a sight of advantages. 
She’s a good girl, too,”’ 

This reminded Mrs, Hughes of one of the 
chief objects of her visit. In spite of the 
Deering family’s obligations to the village 
church, it was almost impossible to secure 
their attendance upon its services. Hypo- 
critical as they were and desirous as they 
were of aid, they were still too indolent to 
make a proper toilet and such other efforts 
as were necessary to anything like regular 
attendance upon church and Sunday school. 
It had been decided by the ladies that the 
Deerivgs must reform in this respect or go 
without assistance. 

‘*Yeg,’’ assented Mrs. Hughes to Mrs, 
Deeripng’s last remark, ‘‘ Lucy is a good girl 
and we want to know her better down at 
the village. She and Sabina used to come 
to Sunday school years ago but lately they 
don’t come. What is the trouble?” 

This led to a long recital of more or less 
valid excuses, which ended only when Mrs. 
Hughes rose to go. 

‘*Well, do try to have them come,” 
pleaded Mrs. Elliot, as they all stood on the 
doorstep. 

‘*I’m sure,’’ added Mrs, Hughes, signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘ our people would feel better satis- 
fied if they would make the effort.” 

As the two ladies rode toward their homes 
they discussed their visit. 

“*T have understood that one of those 
worthless farmers back on the hill here is 
waiting upon Sabina,’’ said Mrs. Hughes. 
‘“*She will probably marry him soon and 
that is why she does not come to church. 
Her lover does his courting on Sundays. 
That great, stupid boy will never be of 
much use to anybody, but poor, pretty 
little Lucy! She would like to come regu- 
larly, it seems, but she cannot come alone 
and there is nobody to come with her. The 
boy just won’t. I suppose that girl will 
never be able to earn her salt. It is too 
bad,”’ 

‘* Yet, after all, she supports the family. 
I know our people would not feel like doing 
anything for the Deerings if it were not for 
her. She is the one gleam of beauty and of 
romance about the whole miserable set. | 
can’t help wondering what will become of 
her when that wretched old home is broken 
up, as it must be before long.”’ 

In spite of complaints from Mrs, Deering 
that ‘‘it was dretful hard work keeping the 
roads broke out,’’ ‘‘that folks didn’t help 
half as much as they might about givin’ 
lifts back ’n forth,’ and that “they was 
really afraid of pneumony from the awful 
colds they ketched goin’ through the drifts 
to meetin’,’’ there was a tolerably regular 
attendance at church of the mother and the 
children until after the holidays. Then 
meetings were held every evening and the 
two girls, especially Lucy, became deeply 
interested. They did not seem to mind 
climbing the up-hill mile to their home 
almost every night, and Lucy had risen 
several times for prayers, Still it seemed 
as though she could never come out from a 
state of doubt and despondency which had 
settled upon her. 

‘*Can’t you believe, Lucy?’ asked the 
kind minister. 

‘*Q, yes!’ sobbed the girl. 

‘Then Christ will receive you,’’ he as- 
sured her, and he cited many from among 
the precious array of promises to ‘‘ him that 
believeth.” 

Still, night after night, the poor child was 
dissolved in tears, and was heard to mur- 
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mur, amid her weeping: ‘‘O, I can’t! I 
can’t! And yet I must!” 

At last she arose in an evening meeting, 
pale, calm, resolved. She had worn a woolen 
hood down from the hill, but had taken it 
off inthe heat of the room, so that her fleece 
of golden hair curled uncovered about her 
pretty head and shadowed her delicate face 
with its drooping eyelids. 

“T’ve—I’ve got a confession to make,”’ 
she stammered slowly, but in a strong, tense 
voice. ‘It’s hard, and my folks don’t 
think I ought to, but 1 know God will never 
forgive me if I don’t tell. J—J—am not 
blind—that is—I am not quite blind. Ido 
not need to feel my way down tle aisle. 
I can see where the seats lie; I can see a 
great deal more than you think. Perhaps 
you can understand,’’ went on poor Lucy, 
‘“‘how when I was little and they saw my 
eyes were not right and I looked as if I was 
blind how kind people were to me, and how 
much they were ready to do for me; you can 
understand how it seemed justas well not to 
say that I was able to see a little, to let them 
keep on thinking that | was stone blind.’’ 

O, yes! the whole audience knew the 

Deerings and could comprehend the pres- 
sure under which the poor child had grown 
up, but they liked her none the less be- 
cause she did not blame more definitely her 
worthless father and mother. 
‘ “And now I want to tell you all,” she 
continued, * because | love Christ and want 
to be His true follower, even if you scorn 
me for being wicked so long. I did not 
realize it till now, and I could not bear to 
have you think I had not been good all this 
while, and you may never forgive me, but 
God will, for He will understand—O, O!” 
And here she shook her yellow hair over 
her agitated face, pulled out her handker- 
chief and burst into tears. 

Lucy’s confession produced a profound 
sensation throughout the crowded room, 
For a moment atter she sat down there was 
utter silence except for her convulsive sobs. 
Then the pastor arose and said, “ Let us 
pray,’’ while the woman who sat next to 
poor Lucy stroked her head and tried to 
comfort her, though Sabina sat on the other 
side of her like a stock. It was plain to see 
that she represented the family, and that 
they might reasonably feel their chief means 
of extracting benefits from the community 
to be gone with the delusion regarding 
Lucy's blindness, but the heart of every- 
body warmed fondly toward Lucy herself. 
When the meeting broke up Mrs. Hughes, 
who was one of the richest as well as one of 
the best women in the village, came up to 
the girl and said, ** Lucy, I want you to 
come home with me. I will have my man 
drive Sabina home. I want you to come 
and live with me, and you had better come 
tonight.”’ 

**But—but,’’ stammered Lucy, “I’m 
afraid 1 can’t do work enough to pay, Mrs. 
Hughes.” 

**O, yes, you can,’’ disputed Mrs. Hughes, 
affectionately. ‘I've thought of this for 
years, Lucy—I haven't any children, you 
know—but I never understood how sweet 
and good you were till tonight. And, be- 
sides, | am afraid to have you go home.” 

““O, Mrs. Hughes,’’ sobbed Lucy, ‘ how 
good you are, when I've been so wicked! 
O, how can you forgive me!” 

Still Luey went. Mrs. Hughes taught 
her to help about the house and paid her 
wages, but the girl was a daughter rather 
than a servant. She learned to play upon 
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Mrs. Hughes’s piano, and her sweet voice 
was trained for singing. She became the 
joy and ornament of the household. She 
honored the Christian profession which she 
made shortly after that memorable night. 
She helped the miserable parents who bad 
taught her to deceive, and she endeared her 
beautiful face and “ pretty ways’’ to the vil- 
lage people far more than ever before. 

All of this happened many years ago, but 
‘Lucy Deering’s confession’’ is still re- 
membered throughout all of that region. 
As Mrs. Hughes said to the minister, a few 
days after it occurred: ‘ It was such a noble 
thing to do. She had carried out the idea 
of total blindness successfully for so many 
years that she had every reason to believe 
that she could always do it without being 
found out, and she really thought that 
everybody would shun and despise her when 
she was found out. Why, it was like the 
old heroes and martyrs. I wanted to jump 
right up and tell how it thrilled me—the 
real grandeur of it. I never saw a plainer 
proof of the presence of God’s Spirit work- 
ing in the heart, did you?”’ 

‘*No,”’ admitted the good pastor, warmly, 
‘*T never did.” : 
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THE OALL AND MESSAGE OF THE 
CHURCH BELL. 


BY HAMILTON A. HILL, LL. D. 





Sundays observe; think when the bells do chime 
’Tis angels’ music. 
—George Herbert. 

For a thousand years, at least, the church 
bells of Christendom have summoned the 
people, week by week and day by day, to 
the public worship of God. No traveler in 
the old world at all susceptible to religious 
impressions can fail to be moved, on every 
recurring Lord’s Day, by the musical peals 
which in many of the cities pervade the 
upper air like incense sprinkled from a cen- 
ser, or in the country are wafted across the 
summer fields from spire and belfry, bring- 
ing in either case the same call and message 
which, with constant and patient iteration, 
they have uttered in the hearing of the gen- 
erations which have passed away. They do 
not break the sacred stillness of the Sabbath 
morning; they intensify and emphasize it; 
for they are ‘‘sounds which more than si- 
lence bring—itself and its delightsomeness.”’ 

One of the bells of Antwerp cathedral 
bears an inscription from the Vulgate, 
which, literally translated, would read: 
‘*There is neither speech nor language, but 
their voices are heard among them.’’ What 
is the significance of these voices, and what 
is their message? When the church bell is 
rung as it should be, it will greatly promote 
punctuality on the part of the congregation 
to which it calls, and secure promptness in 
entering upon the services of the sanctuary. 


To call the folk to church in time 
We chime. 


But the chureh bell has a call and a mes- 
sage for those who now are outside the pale 
of our Christian congregations, yet within 
reach of its inviting voice. We are con- 
tinually asking the question among our- 
selves, How can we reach and attract to our 
houses of worship those who seldom or 
never enter them for purposes of prayer and 
praise? Among other means and agencies, 
it is certainly worthy of consideration 
whether the church bell may not have a 
place as an efficient ally and messenger. It 
has a voice which never falters or grows 
weary, and it insists on making itself heard. 

The sound of the bell goes where human 
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voices may not penetrate, and enters homes 
and hearts that would be barred against 
personal approach and appeal. It would 
awaken an echo in many a heart, if the op- 
portunity were given, and would recall mem- 
ories of days long past and well-nigh for- 
gotten, of churches and congregations far 
away, associated with earlier and perhaps 
happier days, and of parental counsel and 
example, when the members of the family, 
young and old, walked to the house of God 
in company. It would not be discouraged 
by indifference or rebuff. To attempt to 
silence or to answer it would be in vain. 
Conscience, if in any degree active, would 
be in accord with it, and would both inter- 
pret and enforce its message to the soul. 
Its message would be that of the gospel, 
compressed into one gracious word, the 
message of the Spirit and the bride—come. 
But, as we all know, there are largely pop- 
ulated districts where the church bells are 
few in number, and where these few are 
made use of with hesitation and reserve, 
without sentiment or enthusiasm, and with 
slight appreciation of what their true func- 
tion is. 

A friend a few years ago was spending a 
Sunday at Niagara Falls on his return from 
the West. The weather was warm, and he 
was tired and not very well. Toward night 
he started on a walk to watch the effect of 
the sunset on the spray and mist that rise 
before the falls like a curtain; but he had 
taken only a few steps when the bells of 
he village churches rang out for evening 
service. At first they were unheeded, but 
as they continued, stroke upon stroke, they 
began to arouse the attention and interest 
of the traveler. They seemed to invite, to 
urge him to come to the house of God, and 
for him to have disregarded their faithful 
importunity would almost have been to turn 
his back on the institutions of the gospel. 

There was nothing to be done but to listen 
to the call and respond to the message, and 
to turn his footsteps in the direction from 
which the call and message came. Doubt- 
less, to many a wanderer from his father’s 
house, the church bell has been as the voice 
of God, and obedience to its summons has 
led home to peace and rest. 
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Drury College, for the first time in two 
years, has a full faculty. The new president, 
Dr. Homer T. Fuller, is already proving bim- 
self the right man in the right place. He is 
felt to be a great acquisition to the city as well 
as to the college. Prof. E. S. Johannott, a 
recent graduate of the Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, has been elected to the chair of phys- 
ics and mathematics. Miss Schwabb has been 
appointed instructor in physical culture and 
elocution and Mrs. Duffy in art. The course 
of studies in both academy and college has 
been thoroughly revised and modernized, a 
large number of electives being offered in the 
junior and senior year. The Dolores McCul- 
lagh Cottage, named after the late Mrs. Dr. A. 
McCullagh of Worcester, is giving great satis- 
faction to the young women. Fairbanks Hall, 
hitherto occupied by them, has been thor- 
oughly refitted for a young men’s dormitory 
and placed under the personal supervision of 
Prof. Clark P. Howland, the principal of the 
academy, who, with his family, lives in the 
building. The library, under the direction of 
Prof. E. M. Shepard, has been moved into 
new and more commodious quarters in Stone 
Chapel and its more than 20,000 volumes so 
arranged and classified as to be far more avail- 
able than ever before. The building formerly 
occupied by the library and conservatory of 
music has been renovated and turned over to 
the academy for its exclusive use. 
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The Home 


There is an essential difference between 
kindness and politeness, and in no relation 
is this distinction more easily observed than 
between mistress and maid, employer and 
employed. One woman may excel another 
in the number of gifts and gratuities to 
those in her employ and yet fail to receive 
the measure of willing service accorded to 
another, who rarely renders material assist- 
ance yet is uniformly and genuinely polite 
to her servants. For to be this involves a 
quality of sympathy, a certain personal in- 
terest, which reaches far below a mere super- 
ficial courtesy and really includes the ele- 
ment of kindness. In discussing this ques- 
tion, one woman said to another, ‘‘ But if I 
should listen to a servant’s talk about her- 
self or ber own people I should be afraid 
she would forget her position.”’ To which 
the other replied: ‘‘ My experience is that 
servants rarely forget their positions. They 
only resent being reminded of them.’’ Kind- 
ness loses half its charm if separated from 
politeness, and politeness, on the other hand, 
can hardly be called such unless it has its 
root in kindness. 

Persons who are subject to fits of moody 
silence should make a special effort not to 
let them be in evidence at meal time. If 
they have not sufficient self-control to con- 
ceal their sullen looks, it would be far bet- 
ter to remain away from the table alto- 
gether while the fit lasts. Phabe Cary, 
merry soul though she was, resolutely re- 
frained from seeing people when she had 
what sbe called ‘the dumps.’’ Beside the 
unpleasantness of seeing their clouded faces 
and receiving from their lips only monosyl- 
labic replies, there is a positively injurious 
effect physiologically, for it has been scien- 
tifically demonstrated that digestion is im- 
paired whenever food is taken under the in- 
fluence of gloomy feelings or violent emo- 
tions, Noris the sulky person himself the 
only one who suffers. The others at table, 
who try to keep upa cheerful flow of con- 
versation in order to cover the embarrass- 
ing silence, are thereby subjected to an 
extra nervous strain which should not be 
imposed during the process of assimilation 
and digestion. Cheerful faces should be 
as much a rule for appearance at table as 
clean hands. We discriminate, of course, 
between being merely quiet or disinclined 
for conversation and being moody, and we 
also recognize the fact that for some tem- 
peraments it is no easy matter to be social, 
but it pays to make an effort in this direc- 
tion for the short time when the family 
assembles around the daily board. 
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ENTERING INTO THE OLOUD. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


It must always be a part of the loving 
discipline which God's children are called 
to erdure in this training school of the 
earthly life that they now and then enter 
into the cloud. Sometimes there is a 
long period of sunshine undimmed by any 
shadow, sometimes the soul mounts as if 
winged into the very ether around the 
throne, but alike in the experience of the 
household and of the individual there comes 
a day of entering into the cloud. 

The cloud is not invariably the same, nor 
is it always a tangible shape of disaster or 
calamity. Rather it is in its nature vari- 
able, subtle, difficult to define, a foreboding, 
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a presage or an apprehension based upon 
clearly defined conditions. 

When there came to you a day in which 
you understood at last what the kind doctor 
meant when he counseled rest and change 
for your dear one, promising, however, no 
permanent cure, when you knew at last 
the full significance of that hope deferred 
which maketh the heart sick, then, dear 
friend, you entered into the cloud. It was 
Belle, or Eva, or Mary on whose cheek the 
fatal rose bloomed in solemn beauty, and 
night and day as they succeeded one an- 
other were bringing the hour when that 
rose glow should fade to lily pallor, and 
you were aware of it; and thus you entered 
into the cloud, 

Far worse, worse beyond the power of im- 
agination to measure, was the cloud which 
fell upon a lovely woman’s life, when sud- 
denly she discovered that the young hus- 
band whom she honored and trusted as the 
synonym of all that was noble and upright 
had yielded to temptation, robbed his em- 
ployers and fled from justice. As she held 
her baby boy to her breast and he laughed 
in her face with eyes and lips like his fath- 
er’s that wounded one entered into the 
cloud. 

When disgrace came upon a name that 
had been held beyond reproach for genera- 
tions, disgrace through the wrongdoing of 
ason of the house, there was the entrance 
into the cloud for one and all connected with 
the unhappy youth who had erred. No 
trouble is so difficult to bear as trouble 
which comes hand in hand with shame. 
No calamity compares with a blow to honor. 
God help those who in their own persons 
or vicariously enter into this cloud! But, 
ever, there is an upper side to the cloud 
which infolds you, if you are God’s child. 
You shall be lifted high over every appre- 
hension, you shall be comforted in every 
tribulation, you shall be sustained in the 
‘* breaking gulfs of sorrow,’’ because God is 
in the cloud with you. 

In the strong daylight of prosperity you 
could not see His face. Perhaps He sought 
to reveal Himself to you when all around 
was gladness, and you were too much occn- 
pied, too pre-engaged, to notice the tokens 
of His presence. But, out of the cloud, He 
will speak to you; in the midst of it you 
shall behold One like unto the Son of Man, 
and great peace shall fill your soul. 
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THE COLLEGE GRADUATE AND THE 
OHUROH. 

Is the college graduate idle in the church? 
It is where she is needed most and where 
her special power will tell. Yet many of us, 
in taking up again the old home duties, find 
this one to the church the most difficult of 
all. We cannot take a Sunday school class 
because we are puzzled about miracles. We 
have no sincere interest in the foreign mis- 
sionary society because we think its meth- 
ods out of date. We will not support the 
Christian Endeavor meetings because we do 
not find them profitable. All that bas be- 
come most spiritually real to us in our four 
or five years of moral ripening very likely 
does not find voice in the church worship or 
the church charities. They seem to us like 
certain rigid old texts, or like our old Sun- 
day school notions of God and sin, which 
were so strange and formal because they 
came before experiences. 

But we are very stupid, all of us, in think- 
ing that we have no part in the active 
church life. We must learn to live back 
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again into some of the old points of view, 
which have a better vantage of life than we 
sometimes think in our first boasted enlight- 
enment, More than this, we must learn to 
see where our own belief and the belief of 
the church are in touch, and if in college 
we have gained some freshness of vision 
which would never have been ours if we 
had not broken with traditional belief, or 
some enthusiasm from a new movement, 
which always stirs the college and univer- 
sity more easily than other places less full 
of happy confidence and youth, we ought to 
feel, I think, that we owe this gift of ours 
to the church where we have paid our vows. 
Then, once discovering that we have some 
real place in the church and sympathies 
not altogether alien, we shall begin to re- 
new with it our old re!ation and find it full 
of helpfulness. 

In speaking of the spiritual sense, which, 
it seems to me, the young people of today, 
and especially the young people of the 
colleges, have with special keenness, we, of 
cuurse, think of that clear insight into the 
social possibilities of Christianity which is 
taking such an increasing hold upon the 
consciences and imagination of the noblest 
youth, who are often the young men and 
women that feel the inconsistency of their 
own position in the church most strongly. 
As yet the world outside the church has 
responded more heartily to the ideal than 
even the church itself; yet no one who has 
watched the progress of social Christianity 
for the last few years can help noticing how 
the church is groping its way to a new 
ideal—simpler, stronger, more democratic 
and nearer Christ than the one it has been 
holding. It takes a young heart to under- 
stand the ideal in all its fullness. It often 
takes the intellectual equipment of young 
men and women who have received the new 
training in sociology to apply the religious 
enthusiasm of the church to the industrial 
problem. 

This is the special opportunity for our 
graduates today. They may take the ideal 
which is dearest to them and most spiritu- 
ally real. Instead of cherishing it selfishly 
or giving it expression only outside the 
church, they may bring it inside the church 
itself. Clubs for the study of social prob- 
lems have been already organized through 
the American Institute of Sociology, with 
Professor Ely as president, and might be 
multiplied if more leaders and organizers 
could be found among college graduates. 
These clubs are immediately clubs of study, 
but they invariably lead to that better sym- 
pathy with the aims of the working classes 
which must precede any settlement of the 
labor problem. And, after all, this sym- 
pathy, this training of a new social sense 
among the members, is of far more impor- 
tance than any scientific analysis that they 
may do. 

When we bring economics into the church 
we must popularize, as well as spiritualize, 
them; we must give them a human interest. 
We have found, in the case of a little club 
which I have in mind, that the most practi- 
cal way of presenting questions of labor has 
been to ask the laboring men and women 
themselves to speak to us and to enter with 
us into discussion. Where the club is made 
up of women this plan is especially valua- 
ble, becau e women have a far less concrete 
notion of economic problems than men in 
the business world. And these discussions 
are of value to the laboring people them- 
selves, whose own point of view is often as 
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limited as that of the employer. ‘They need, 
moreover, that expression of sympathy from 
cultured people which is best given through 
open discussion, either in up-town clubs or 
in their own trades unions, 

But, whatever the visible results of the 
new work either among the working people 
or the church congregation as a whole, 
those of us who enter it may be supported 
by the enthusiasm of a movement which is 
larger than ourselves, and feel that we are 
only paying a little of the debt which we 
owe the college in using some of the inspi- 
ration which it gave us in fruitful ways. 


B. B. E. 
——____—— 


HOW JOSIAH FELL FROM GRAOE. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH, 





‘‘No, Mrs. Langton, my son Josiah is not 
a hypocrite, and he hasn’t committed the 
unpardonable sin, as I know of, and he is in 
as good and regular standing in the Jackson 
Square Congregational Church as the minis- 
ter himself, and, of course, I don’t believe 
in a falling from grace without a way to get 
back. 1 wouldn’t say this to another soul 
in Lanesville, but you and me have been 
friends for years; used to go to school to- 
gether in the old red schoolhouse at the 
Corners, didn't we? And I feel like reliev- 
ing my mind to some one, and there isn’t 
any one but you that would understand and 
appreciate it. Butif ever a good Christian 
man had a temporary fall from grace—l’m 
certain, mind, that he'll get back again— 
that man is my sor Josiah. 

“You know how it was. He was con- 
verted right here in Lanesville the summer 
after his father died, when we was having 
a pretty hard time to get along and keep 
things even. Lucy and Josiah were both 
working hard to keep the place up as it was 
in father’s time and didn’t mean that I 
should know the difference, so far as such 
things went; and it was pretty hard on 
them both, for they were young and not 
used to care and responsibility. They had 
a busy time, for | was laid up with rheuma- 
tism right in the midst of haying, and 
Josiah had all the care of the hired men 
and Lucy took charge of the house. But 
they just set themselves to keep me com- 
fortable and free from worrying, and they 
kept up church and Sunday school and 
prayer meeting just the same as_ ever. 
Neither of them had made a profession, 
but that summer a young minister, out of 
health, came along to our place and wanted 
to get board. I thought we couldn't pos- 
sibly take him, but he liked the view, and 
Lucy thought it would be such a help to 
have so much money clear, with all the doc- 
tor’s bills to pay—though she didn't tell 
me so—and we took him, 

**And a blessed day it was when we did, 

** Well, you know all about that summer 
as well as I do. How the young minister 
couldn't rest quiet while so many young 
people were out of the fold, and our minis- 
ter rather stiff and not understanding the 
young folks very well, and so they all going 
on careless and forgetful. And you remem- 
ber how one and another came out bright 
and clear, and Josiah and Lucy among them. 

‘And then, how the young minister, who 
had had his way once about getting into the 
house, wanted our Lucy and wouldn’t take 
no for an answer, especially as Lucy set the 
world by him. And he told her how he had 
a large fortune, which none of us had sus- 
pected, and he would take me to the city to 





live comfortable with them all my life, or 
he would pay off the mortgage on the farm 
and I could stay in Lanesville, which he did. 

“Then Josiah married a city girl that he 
met at Lucy’s, and they sold off most of the 
land and let me stay here. For I never 
could abide living with a child that was 
married; the best of them get along better 
alone, and so do the old folks. But I 
spend all my winters with them, as you 
know. 

‘* Well, Josiah took his letter to the Jack- 
son Square Church—you probably remem- 
ber the Sunday when the letter of dismis- 
sion was read—and it made me feel kinder 
sorry, as if I was losing him for good. But 
no one could be more kind and thoughtful 
than he has been to me. And when | went 
down to his pretty house in the city last 
winter he had a new room on the down- 
stairs floor, right out of the sitting-room, 
all fitted up for me, with an open wood 
fire whenever I wanted it and a nice arm- 
chair and some red geraniums and a bird, 
just as homelike as could be. And Harriet 
—that’s the city wife and they don’t call 
her Hatty, either—she was just as good to 
me right through the winter, and set me 
to knitting mittens for her mission schol- 
ars, poor things, and took me out riding 
and introduced me to her friends, as if I 
was a handsome young lady instead of— 
what I be. 

“The first Sunday after 1] got there we 
had breakfast just as usual, but no family 
prayers, because Josiah had to go off to 
Sunday school. They have two sessions, it 
seems, one in the afternoon for the lazy 
ones, | suppose. I was real disappointed, 
for I always calculate on Sunday morning 
prayers to fit me for the day’s exercises. 
Then, too, | always like to walk to church 
with the family and here in Lanesville, of 
course, I have to go alone. But Harriet 
went with me and we took our seats in their 
pew, One of the best seats right in the mid- 
dle aisle. But Josiah didn’t come, and I 
leaned over and asked [arriet where he 
was, and she nodded over to the second aisle 
and there he was ushering the people into 
their pews. 

‘*T allow to you, Sybil Langton, that 1 did 
feel just a little puffed up in my heart to 
see him walking in and out in that grand 
church, with its handsome carpets, just as if 
he was at home, and talking as familiar with 
*em all as if he was as good as the best of 
‘em. ButI missed him trom the head of the 
pew, seeing | sit alone so much at home, 
and I wanted him to sing Ortonville and 
Coronation and all the old tunes with me. 
Hie always had such a nice voice and it 
sounded above them all, you remember, 
Sybil. Well, I thought he would come 
when he had finished ushering, but he didn’t, 
and Harriet said he had to take up the col- 
lection. And along after the sermon had 
begun, just as I was trying to get my mind 
fixed on the argument, in he came. I 
couldn’t help thinking that he seemed real 
tired—he works dreadful hard all the week— 
and he fidgeted around considerable and 
didn’t seem to enjoy the sermon, and he 
kept putting his hand up tothe bald spot 
on his head—guess I told you he is losing 
his hair, but his father wa’n't bald till he 
was twenty years older—and it all worried 
me so that I didn’t enjoy the sermon much. 

“Well, I hoped that his Sunday work was 
done, and that he would go home with us 
after church and have a nice quiet time in 
the afternoon. You know how we always 
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used to sit around together and read and 
talk over the sermon. But after church, 
seeing that he was a trustee, he had to stay 
and take care of the money and look over 
some papers and meet a committee and see 
the minister; and so we walked home alone. 

‘* As soon as dinner was over he was off 
again to a trustees’ meeting at the church— 
it was something about raising the pew 
rents to meet the minister’s salary. I own 
I was astonished to think that they should 
take Sunday afternoon for such a meeting, 
and that, with all the silks and velvets and 
furs in that church and every seat full, any- 
body should bave to worry about the min- 
ister’s salary. Of course up here in Lanes- 
ville, where land is plenty and money scarce, 
we expect to have a hard time getting money 
for the church and missions. When I asked 
Josiah about it he laughed and said that 
just because there were so many silks and 
velvets in the church there wasn’t enough 
money for the minister and the singing be- 
side. 

‘*Well, there was a mission school after 
the trustees’ meeting, and after that Josiah 
had to select hymns for a temperance meet- 
ing that he had to lead somewhere down in 
the slums that evening. He came to church 
for me and Harriet just as the sermon was 
over, and stayed with us to the half-hour 
prayer meeting after the service, and met a 
music committee and the choir about a con- 
cert to get money to pay the organist. 

‘* Josiah saw that I looked a little dubious 
about that, but he laughed and said, ‘ You 
see, mother, our people live so far apart 
that Sunday is the only day that we can be 
sure of getting them all together.’ I wanted 
to ask if they didn’t find time during the 
week to meet for other purposes, but it 
didn’t seem to be my business to ask it. 

‘* When he got home it was almost eleven 
o'clock. He sat down in the big chair and 
leaned back and closed his eyes, as if he 
was too tired to speak. Harriet got him 
something warm to drink and about mid- 
night he went to bed. It was just that way 
every Sunday night all winter, and week 
days, too, for that matter. Talk about 
farmers working hard! They live one long 
holiday compared with a business man in 
the city. Now, for all Josiah’s father was 
a hard-working man, and a saving, thrifty 
man, too, there wasn’t often a day in the 
year when he couldn't harness up and take 
a ten-mile drive to the Falls, or to a Farm- 
ers’ Club, or a cattle show; and if he went 
on business, of course he had the long ride 
all the same. But Josiah went away from 
the house at eight o’clock in the morning, 
had-his lunch down town and came home to 
dinner at seven or half past every night. 

‘Monday night there was another com- 
mittee meeting at the church, and I declare 
to you, Sybil Langton, I did get tired of 
hearing about committee meetings and trus- 
tees’ meetings before the winter was over. 
Tuesday night there was an Endeavor meet- 
ing, and Josiah had something to do with 
that; Wednesday was the regular church 
prayer meeting, and generally a committee 
meeting at the close; teachers’ meeting 
came Thursday night and Friday there was 
a meeting at the mission. Sometimes he 
had Saturday evening at home, but oftener 
there was something connected with the 
church to call him out. 

‘““With so many privileges you might 
wonder at what I began to tell you about. 
But I wouldn’t confess it to any one else, 
Sybil, not even to Harriet, but somehow 
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Josiah’s exercises at family prayers weren’t 
so edifying as they used to be. They lacked 
grace. It seemed as if he used up his bod- 
ily strength so close that he hadn’t enough 
vitality to grow spiritually, and he seemed 
hurried every minute of his life. 

“One day, just before I came away, I said 
to him, as we was sitting by the fire in my 
room and Harriet had gone out to see some 
of her folks, and it was almost the first time 
we had set down together quiet and alone 
since I went there, says I, ‘ Josiah, what do 
you think the Sabbath was made for?’ 

‘Why for rest and worship, I suppose.’ 

‘¢* Well, then,’ says I, ‘you are breaking 
the Fourth Commandment every Sunday of 
your life, for you don’t get a half-hour’s 
rest from morning till night.’ 

“* But ain’t I resting when I am listening 
to the sermon,’ says he. 

‘ *No,’ says I, ‘not if you listen as you 
did last Sunday you ain’t, and what is 
more you ain’t growing in grace as you 
ought to be in the midst of all your priv- 
ileges. Honestly, do you think you are a 
better Christian than you used to be in the 
old church at Lanesville?’ 

‘‘ Josiah thought a few minutes and his 
face was rather red, for | had spoke pretty 
plain, He see what I was thinking of and 
says he: ‘But, mother, some one has to 
attend the trustee meetings and the mission 
schools and all that or else the chuich could 
not get on. There must be some machin- 
ery and some common workers or else the 
spiritual part will suffer.’ 

“¢Be you the only man in the church,’ 
says I, ‘who can do these things? I want 
to have you useful in the Lord’s vineyard, 
Josiah, but the Lord never intended to have 
one man do all the work, and so load him- 
self with business cares in the church that 
he has no time to care for his own soul. 
And are you quite sure, Josiah, that there 
ain’t a little grain of spiritual pride in it all; 
and if your name wasn’t printed in all the 
church calendars and circulars and in all 
the Sunday notices as an officer in all the 
societies you would be just as willing to 
give all your time on Sunday and a good 
part of it on week days to missions and 
meetings and all the rest? The Bible tells 
about some folks that are righteous over- 
much, and I have been thinking that per- 
haps some of you are busy overmuch.’ 

‘“*T said a good.deal more in the same 
strain, and Josiah took it in good part from 
me because he knew that I said it for his 
good. ’Tisn’t that I want to have him 
shirk the Lord’s work—he is in no danger 
of doing that—but it is a question in my 
mind whether a large part of this church 
machinery that is called the Lord’s work 
isn’t contrived for the glory of man instead 
of for the glory of God. And that’s what I 
meant when I said that Josiah had fallen 
from grace, but he promised to think over 
what I said and he’ll get back—I know he’ll 
get back.’’ 


A TIRED WOMAN'S EPITAPH. 


Here lies a poor woman, who always was tired, 

Who lived in a house where help was not hired. 

Her last words on earth were: “ Dear friends, I am 
going 

Where washing ain’t done, nor sweeping, nor sew- 
ing, 

But everywhere there is exact to my wishes; 

For there they don’t eat and there’s no washing of 
dishes. 

I'll be where loud anthems will always be ringing, 

But having no voice, I'l) get clear of the singing. 





Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me never, 


I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 
—San Francisco Times. 
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TRAINING THE BABY. 


BY MRS. MARY RICE MILLER. 


For the thousands of children who merely 
‘“*come up”? without home discipline the 
kindergarten works wonders in its blessed 
way. But for other thousands of babies in 
homes where there is sincere longing to de- 
velop the little ones, physically, morally and 
mentally, in the best manner let the temper- 
aments be conscientiously studied by the 
mother, who knows, better than any other, 
the peculiarities inherited. Usually out of 
five children no two are alike. Sit for an 
hour on the sands with scores of infants, 
little tots with their nurses and larger chil- 
dren in the surf and out, and there you have 
a study of human nature. It is easy to 
fancy the nursery training which has made 
this child jerk away from a restraining hand 
and slap it ina vixenish manner. ‘*‘ What 
shall I do?”’ ask8 the young mother, morti- 
fied and baffled before a little world. First 
we shall ask her, does she really wish to 
treat the child’s temper as she would treat 
a physical outbreak of bad blood? Is she 
sincerely desirous of training her baby as 
thoroughly as her husband's colt is being 
trained? If so, let her put into practice a 
few essential principles. 

One thing at a timeis a fundamental rule. 
Certainly as soon as baby can walk it must 
be taught to carry one thing at a time, prob- 
ably with both hands, concentrating its at- 
tention with a commending word: ‘‘ Care- 
ful, that is a good child; do not let it fall or 
spill.’ The number of dishes broken through 
divided attention is shocking among grown- 
ups. Almost all household breakage comes 
from the fault that grows with one’s growth 
of doing two things with two hands that 
would fill four hands and two ‘‘ massive 
brains ’’ to say nothing of “eagle eyes.” 

Side by side with this lesson of singleness 
comes exactness. A pattern mother begins 
with a baby toddling and lisping and gives 
it a message to papa or aunt or grandma: 
‘*Say to grandma, ‘Mamma wishes to see 
you,’’’ At first the child may only be able 
to take grandma’s hand and with little 
grunts and tugs lead her to mamma. But 
the message has been realized and the child 
has obeyed. Very soon it can carry a mes- 
sage correctly from room to room, and this 
may be made a diversion, to rest the child 
from its playthings and to occupy its mind 
by giving it something to do. But exact- 
ness is the point as effecting a habit of truth- 
fulness. 

Even go so far as this: “Go to Aunt 
Frances and say, ‘Mamma wishes to borrow 
your pencil,’ adding, ‘Give this paper to 
Aunt Frances.’’’ Having the message writ- 
ten on the paper, the aunt compares it with 
what baby has said, and if the verbal mes- 
sage has been shortened to ‘‘ Mamma wants 
oo pencil,”’ the aunt says: ‘‘ O, mamma does 
not ask in that way,’ and gently suggests, 
and finally gets from the child the proper 
wording before the pencil is given. By a 
little practice this will lengthen into a play, 
calling out ingenuity and innocent fun. 
The little messenger may wear a cap or have 
a badge and play messenger boy, thanks, 
carefully worded, being the pay. In this, 
asin every other verbal contact, let polite- 
ness and gratitude be ingrained. 

There is a vulgar old story of a child ac- 
cepting an invitation to a party, and the 
parting injunction of its mother was, ‘* Act 
just as if you used a napkin and a silver 
fork every day.’’ We know how impossible 





that must have been. Equally we know the 
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force of negative habits, if only awkward 
or careless habits, not touching morality. 
Thankless acceptance of a cracker, a glass 
of water or greater favor should be noticed 
continually (sotto voce), as some natures are 
both stubborn and thankless, and by auto- 
matic insistence by and by we get the 
‘*thank you,’ though it may not be quite 
gracious. Little acts of obedience can be 
compelled, also, through a child’s love of im- 
itation. Mamma receives a glass of water 
from maid or sister and invariably says, 
‘* Thank you,”’ and baby can be made equally 
civil without ever feeling that it could or 
could not get a drink without. 

Great allowance should be made for ante- 
natal influences on a child’s tempe:ament, 
Often the firstborn has peculiarities that 
are not repeated in any one of several chil- 
dren that come after. A good old mother, 
who has pondered deeply on this study in 
human nature, said to a young friend, 
‘* Never have an unwelcome child.” 

Line upon line is another nursery ruie. 
To perfect the training of one child it is 
desirable that it have a companion. The 
first child is then strengthened in all good 
motives by being taught to teach another. 
Lessons in generosity may be inculcated by 
saying, ‘‘Give little brother a piece,” or, 
‘* Lend little sister your ball a while, and so 
she will learn to give, or to lend, when she 
has something that you like.’”’ Be watch- 
ful against the elder snatching from the 
younger, or, by outwitting baby or nurse, get- 
ting what fairly belongs to baby. This trick 
is often natural to number one from his 
having first been monarch of all the toys, 
and it should never be condoned as ‘‘ smart” 
or ‘“‘cunning.’’ Justice and truth must be 
inviolably taught. Let number one be told: 
‘* Baby will do whatever it sees you do, so 
you must be very careful if you want it to 
be good. If you cry, baby will cry.” A 
neat nurse, whether mother or servant, can 
so impress a babe with a love of nice, neat 
things that slobbering is not acquired, and 
a soiled bib or tablecloth becomes a grief to 
the little penitent and continued spilling on 
the part of another will be its abomination. 

Give the child pure motives—to be clean 
because it is right to be clean, and not be- 
cause Mrs. Grant is coming and must not 
catch it with sticky hands or a stained 
gamp. Never peril the child’s honesty or 
your own omnipotence by saying, ‘* Don’t 
let me see you,” or worse, ‘Don’t let me 
eatch you,’’ thus and so, which begets con- 
cealment as implying no real concern for 
the untidiness unless it is found out, when 
it annoys the sight. Here let us enforce a 
habit of confession to prevent the possibility 
of concealment. It used to be counted 
‘* pretty good”’ if a child ‘‘owned up” toa 
bit of mischief when accused. ‘Theosophy 
has come in and the present baby is trained 
to confess, not to wait until its little misde- 
meanors are reported. He breaks some- 
thing accidentally. He goes at once to the 
rightful owner and says he is “sorry, but 
the ball went through the window,” or 
‘*knocked down the vase.’ Then let the 
confession be received with all the gentle- 
ness at command: ‘It is a pity, but I am 
glad you told me, so the glass can be set 
before it rains,’’ or ‘‘ the pieces can be found 
and perhaps we can mend it,” letting the 
breaker realize the loss or trouble. It may 
be necessary to impose a forfeit, if the child 
is habitually careless, but never punish 
rashly. The child knows if the motives of 
the mother in charge are pure. 
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** Always and always, night and morn,” 
let rebuke be, as much as possible, between 
the child and the mother (or her monitor), 
out of sight of any observer, if possible, 
and out of hearing, too. Avoid nagging. 
An uplifted eyebrow, as the offender’s 
glance is met, a shrugged shoulder or shak- 
ing forefinger may be the signal of later 
settlement. But open and constant nag- 
ving mortifies, discourages and hardens a 
sensitive child, besides demoralizing its 
elders. To stick a canary with hat-pins 
would not be much more reprehensible. 

A child can be from its first eating taught 
that certain kinds of food he cannot have, 
and he will not expect them if the parent 
is sincere in denying as she withholds curry 
and horse-radish, But tampering with one’s 
word is fatal to subsequent control. A 
headstrong child may persevere in asking 
for what he covets—a patty or a privilege— 
till the person in charge pro tem (possibly 
grandma) says, in despair, ‘*‘ You may have 
it just this once, but you must never ask 
for it again.’ Such a child turned, with 
‘*the apple of discord’ in her hand, and 
said to a third party, ‘‘ I knew I'd get it.’’ 
She was only four years old, but wiser than 
grandmamma, 


AUIUMN FASHIONS. 


The maple owned that she was tired 
Of always wearing green ; 

She knew that she had grown, of late, 
Too shabby to be seen! 


The oak and beech and chestnut then 
Deplored their shabbiness, 

And all, except the hemlock sad, 
Were wild to change their dress. 


“For fashion-plates we'll take the flogrers,’’ 
The rustling maple said, 

* And like the tulip I'll be clothed 
In splendid gold and red!” 

“The cheerful suntlower suits me best,”’ 
The lightsome beech replied ; 

‘The marigold my choice shall be,” 
The chestnut spoke with pride. 


The sturdy oak took time to think— 
“7 hate such glaring hues; 

The gillyflower, so dark and rich, 
I for my model choose.” 


So every tree in all the grove, 
Except the hemlock sad, 

According to its wish ere long 
In brilliant dress was clad. 


And here they stand through all the soft 
And bright October days; 
They wished to be like flowers—indeed 
They look like huge bouquets! 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


$$$ 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TWENTY-FOUR TRIANGLES ABOUT LAKE TIBE- 
RIAS. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH OOLTOR, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


The geography of Pale stine is no more suit- 
able for Sunday study than the geography of 
Portugal unless it is taught in connection 
with definite religious instruction. Let no 
mother “sit at ease in Zion ’’ on Sunday after- 
noon because she has given herchildren a dis- 
sected map of Palestine to use or a copy from 
which to draw a map, for the average child 
will not get much more Scriptural informa- 
tion in this way than he would from copying 
a page from a Bible concordance. But Bibh- 
cal geography can and should be made a most 
valuable background on which to paint in dis- 
tinct and vivid colors the life of Christ. Local 
memory is strong in children and it should be 
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cultivated for the storing up of Scripture facts. 

A simple system of map drawing has been 
given recently in these lessons. Apply these 
plans and others to a sand table and you will 
have found one secret of a happy and helpful 
Sunday afternoon. 

Any kindergarten teacher can give all 
needed information about sand _ tables, ‘or 
make one. Saw down to a hight of six inches 
a firmly-made wooden box about three feet by 
two in size; put on a cover with a fastening 
that little fingers cannot open and fill the box 
nearly full of sand. On Sunday draw the box 
out into the middle of the room, dampen the 
sand so it will mold easily, and then show 
the children how to make mountains, cities, 
rivers, plains, etc., using different articles to 
represent the parts of the map: blue yarn or 
ribbon for the River Jordan, blue cloth cut in 
pear and mitten shapes for Galilee and the 
Dead Sea, or beans, coffee kernels or rice for 
the same purpose; buttons for towns, spools 
with sand piled round them for mountains, 
etc., then teach the Bible story of each. 

As nearly all the rest of the Sunday school 
lessons of this quarter are located near Lake 
Galilee, a special lesson about it will be found 
interesting and helpfu!. Use all the descrip- 
tions and pictures obtainable. Make a map 
of the lake and its surroundings on the sand 
table; have the lake at least twelve inches 
long. Notice that the Horns of Hattin are 
near the middle of the western side of the 
lake; north of these peaks is a nearly level 
plain; Bethsaida is directly north of the lake, 
close to it and just east of the Jordan; on the 
north side of the lake is a valley, as there is 
also on the south; Capernaum is half way 
between Horns of Hattin and Bethsaida; 
Gergesa is on the east side of the lake oppo- 
site the half way point between Horns of 
Hattin and Capernaum. The country east of 
the lake is hilly. 

Teach the names by syllables and by this 
rhyme: 

Ger-ge-sa and Beth-sai-da, 
And then we come 
To a town on the west side, 
Ca-per-na-um. 
Write Tiberias and Gennesaret thus to teach 
their pronunciation: Ti-B-re-us, Gen-S-A-ret. 

The facts of this lesson will be more easily 
learned by the following arrangement by. 
threes. The outline should be written before 
Sunday on large sheets of paper from which 
the children can copy it on the triangles (see 
directions below): or, if the children cannot 
write, they can cut out the triangles and help 
mamma recall, after the lesson has been given, 
what she shall put on each. She will gain the 
attention of her audience at once if she de- 
livers this invitation to them in beginning the 
lesson: 

Come, children dear, come quick to me, 

And we will learn about the sea 

Where Jesus loved so much to be— 

Two dozen facts in groups of three. 

Outline for teaching. 
TWO DOZEN TRIANGLES ABOUT TIBERIAS, 
(a. Eastern part of Palestine. 
| b. Opposite Mt. Carmel. 
. Where is it? <c. As far south of Mt. Leb- 
|anon as the length of the 
| Dead Sea. 


_ 


a. Galilee. 
. What called? 4 , Gennesaret. 
Le. Tiberias. 


N 


(a. Six miles wide. 

|». Twelve miles long. 

| ¢- About one-fourth as large 
Las the Dead Sea. 


. How large? 


A. 


(a. Like a pear upside down. 
| »- Jordan River flows 
| through it from north to 
. How it looks, <~ south. 
¢e. Smooth and blue in mild 
| weather, but rough and 
(dark in windy weather. 


+ 


(a. Valleys on north aud 
south. 
5. The land around. . Barren hills on east side. 
|e. Fertilé plains on west 
(side. 
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(a. Luke 8: 32-34. 
|b. Matt. 5:1. 
6. Hills around. <c. The Horns ot Hattin are 
| two peaks together, making 
(three with the first named. 
(a. Capernaum, northwest. 
7. Towns around, b. Bethsaida, north. 
te Gergesa, east. 
a. Capernaug. 

1. Charged the disciples. 

2, Cured many sick. 

8. Some things that | 3. Called the little maid 

Jesus did < tolife. 
at these towns. |. Bethsaida. Bread given 
| to 5,000. 
i Gergesa. Gave freedom 
( to the poor Gadarene. 

References for the above outline: Mark 6: 
32-44; 4: 33-41; Matt. 10: 1; Luke 8: 41, 42, 
49-56; Mark 5: 8-16. 

Occupation for the hands : 

Provide the children with a pattern of an 
equal sided triangle, three inches long on each 
side. Let them cut out twenty-four of these, 
then in their centers write respectively the 
eight questions of the outline, and on the 
three sides of each triangle write respectively 
the answers, ‘‘a,”’ ‘‘b,” ‘‘c,” appropriate for 
the different questions. It is better to make 
the triangles of cardboard rather than of pa- 
per, so that they can be used at future times 
when the Sunday school lessons are about 


Lake Galilee. 
_ cS re 


Between life and a book there must always 
remain a great gulf fixed. To merely copy in 
art the apparently meaningless, anomalous 
or unintelligible things of life, on the plea 
that such things do actually exist, is to mis- 
take the whole aim and scope of art.—W. P. 
James. 





Success 


has come to Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder because 

It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 

It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin. 

Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 

It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

Bread and cake made with it 
keep their natural freshness and 
flavor. 

It is full weight and full strength 
until all used. 












worth remembering. The 
best lead pencil is always 
i) the most economical. One of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


will last as Jong as three of the ordin- 
ary kind, and give better satisfaction 
as long as it lasts. Sold by all dealers: 
Send 16c, for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D 2, somes Cur, see 
° 


©) HARTSHORNS sia rcs) 


NOTICE 


NAME THUS 





















LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


HARTSHORN 
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The Congregationalist 


The Conversation Corner. 


‘ ORNERERS 
will perhaps 
remember that 
\ our last sympo- 
sium on Collec- 
tions was cut 
short by the de- 
sire of the D. F. 
to display a let- 
ter he had re- 
ceived—a letter 
intensely interesting in itself, but having 
nothing to do with our subject. 1 ask him 
now to give us that curiosity-cabinet cut, 
and allow us full room for matters con- 
nected with that department of the Corner. 

Arrowheads. Just before the cut ap- 
peared in print a Corner correspondent 
from Idaho called to see me, bringing with 
him a beautiful collection of arrowheads. 
They were made of flint, quartz, obsidian 
and volcanic glass, and were finely pointed. 
He found them buried in heaps of sand, 
where the Indians had probably made them. 
I noticed particularly that they were much 
smaller than the arrowheads used by our 
New England aborigines. What was the 
reason for this? Are the Shoshones and 
Bannocks—I think Griswold said these were 
the makers of the arrowheads—homeopa- 
thists that they treat their enemies with 
smaller weapons, or do modern tribes have 
improved methods of warfare? 

A seaurchin on the second shelf—I do 
not mean the C-urchin on the top shelf— 
represents marine collections, 

FitcHsureG, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am eight years old. I 
am getting a collection of sands. Do you 
know of any one who is collecting sands? 
I have sixty-two different kinds. One of my 
prettiest kinds isfromthe Bahamas. It is com- 
posed of tiny shells. I have them from many 
different parts of the world, from Lake Erie, 
from the Potomac at Washington and from for- 
eign countries. Yours truly, MARGARET H. 


That is certainly a very fine collection of 
sands, I started a similar collection long 
ago but think I have only two specimens 
left—one bottle representing a boy’s mack- 
erel trip on the coast of Maine, the other a 
souvenir of the James River in Virginia, 
Curiously enough, since I have been writing 
this I have had a call from a veteran naval 
officer, whose early home was near Booth 
Bay where we hungry fisher-boys first landed 
and ate green apples (—— years ago this 
week!) and who was commander of the gun- 
boat Atlanta on the James at the close of 
the war; yes, for I remember sailing past 
his ship the day after Lee’s surrender! 


Rocers Park, ILL, 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am collecting shells, 
minerals and coins also. I have a Spanish 
piece of money that was coined about 1728— 
the date is rather indistinct. I read the Uon- 
versation Corner every week with much in- 
terest. Your little friend, FLORENCE W. 


That girl ought to be interested in the 
“little girl Florence,’’ alias O Hana San of 
the Okayama Orphanage! 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Mr. Martin ; Dear Sir : Iaminsympathy with 
the Cornerers, though I have passed the 3 x 20 
+10 waymark! I have just seen in the Cor- 
ner [of July 12] Herbert’s inquiry for a book 
on beetles. I think Harris’s work on Insects 
Injurious to Vegetation, published by the 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1862, would be a 
helpful book to your young friend. It con- 
tains over sixty illustrated notices of beetles, 
besides various other insects. Just after clos- 
ing the Congregationalist last night I stepped 
out upon the veranda, where my attention was 
drawn to a dark object on the walk. I went 
down to examine it, and lo! 1t was a beetle! 
It had just broken its way out from its case- 
ment in the earth and lay there exhausted 





from its effort to escape, as the soil was trod- 


den to the compuctoess of a brick. I immedi- | 


ately captured him and now send him encaged 
to you, in the interest of juvenile science. 
Yours very truly, N. w. w. 


I received the little box while at the 
White Mountains and thought some kind 
friend had sent me some jewelry; when | 
opened it, ‘‘lo, it was a beetle!’’ I for- 
warded it at once to the juvenile scientist— 
he would appreciate it! 


HILisBoro Bringer, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Thanks for that beetle. 
It is a fine specimen and one that I did not 
have in my collection. If I go to Kittery 
Point I shal! get all the sea animals I can. 
Your young friend, HerBert G. 


WORCESTER, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am much interested in 
natural history—insectivora. { have not many 
specimens, the most being in butterflies and 
moths. I also collect anything else in the 
way of animal, vegetable and mineral spec- 
mens. Our cat Beauty had four kittens, but 
one died. I think they would all send their love 
to Kitty Clover and the Corner if they could 

speak. Your little Cornerer, ALFRED B. 


GOSHEN, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am getting a collection 
of moths and butterflies. I have fifteen kinds 
of butterflies and about twelve kinds of moths. 
Who is authority for the names of butterflies? 
One of my friends has The Butterflies of the 
United States, by G. H. French, and I have 
Guide to Butterflies, by Samuel H. Scudder. 
They do not agree about the names. What is 
the best book about moths? Rusy 8. 
Prof. A. 8. Packard’s book, Entomology 
for Beginners [New York: Holt & Co. $1.75] 
has a very fine chapter on Lepidoptera and 
gives a long list of books. 


Later, Remembering that a boy whom I 


I@ CORNERERS Give ATTENTION! 2 
1 stop Mr. Martin right in the middle wut 
his sentence to tell you a great secret and 
to ask you to help me to carry out a novel 
plan. I have recently found out that Mr. 


Martin is building a house, and in it he in- | 


tends to have a Corner exclusively for Cor- 
nerers. Wouldn’t it be nice if we Corner. 
ers could put our heads and our pennies to- 
gether and get something to put in that 
Corner—a picture or a book or a chair— 
that will remind him constantly of us and 
show him how much we think of him, for | 
really do care a good deal for him even 
though he puts me toa good deal of bother. 
But, on the whole, since he is so kind and 
is always getting up schemes to help others, 
I think it would be a grand plan to give 
him some of his own medicine. 

Now, my idea is this: Let any Cornerer, 
or any one interested in the Corner, who 
cares to join in this gift send to me (D. F., 
care the Congregationalist) what he or she 
would like to give, but not any amount 
over five cents apiece. Perhaps the best 
way will be to send it instamps. If you 
earn what you send, so much the better, 
and be sure and tell me how you earned it. 

I know that nothing I have ever done will 
upset Mr. Martin half so much as this. 
What an awful fuss he will make over what 
he calls my interference! But I know | 
sha’n’t be discharged, for I have spoken to 
the editors about the idea and they think it 
is a splendid one. This was the only way I 
could let you all know about it. So I shall 
hope that you will all be glad to give a 
penny or two (not over five) apiece to get 
THE CORNERERS’ GIFT FOR MR. MARTIN'S 

NEW HOUSE. 
Address your envelopes to D. F., care the 
Congregationalist, and I will report later 
what present we decide to give. D. F. 
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Some 
Oatmeals 


Are Lumpy— 


| 
i Hornby’s; 








TESTS 


Oatmeal 





Is Smooth. 





H =Q { Hornby’s } Company, N. Y. 


( Oatmeal 








Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
sxrandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 











When Baron Liebig, 


the great chemist, first discovered and made 
Extract of Beef the cost of a single poun't 
of it was about $14.00. Now, millions of 
jars of bis world-famed 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


are sold at less than one- A 
sixth of its first cost. 
Get the genuine with 
this signature in blue: 


LBBB PBA AAPL OIF OFFI IF FOSS SFIS SOI 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FOR Oct. 21. Mark 1: 21-34. 
A SABBATH IN OAPERNAUM. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D,. 





Luke puts the events of this lesson before 
that of last Sunday—the draught of fishes. 
Mark puts them after the call of the four dis- 
ciples who were fishing on that occasion. 
Neither writer sought to tell the story of 
Christ’s life. They gave such of His sayings 
and doings as had been preserved in memory 
which would best show His character and 
mission. 

We are fortunate in having one complete 
picture of our Lord’s life on a Sabbath. It 
was peculiarly His method to teach by exam- 
ples, and we need not question that His Spirit 
guided this record, showing us how we ought 
to keep the Sabbath, which is now the Lord’s 
Day, as really as that Spirit guided the record 
of the parables concerning prayer and the 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. The 
account does not include the private experi- 
ence of Jesus in the early morning of that 
day. But it tells us that the next morning 
His disciples found Him in the solitude which 
He had sought for prayer, and no doubt the 
Sabbath opened with Him through the same 
experience, calming and strengthening Him 
for the wonderful events which were to fol- 
low. Three scenes are described in this pas- 
sage: 

I. Jesus in the synagogue. That was the 
Jews’ meeting house. The one habit recorded 
of Him was regular attendance on public wor- 
ship [Luke 4:16]. He exposed and denounced 
the abuses connected with it, but He never 
withdrew from it and He was accustomed to 
take part in its services. Those who stay 
away from church because of the faults of 
those connected with it find in Him no sym- 
pathy with their position. 

He was a teacher in the synagogue. That 
was His custom. He said,“ [ever taught in 
synagogue and in the temple, WHere all the 
Jews come together.” Theservices weré more 
like those.of our Sunday schools than of the 
public worship. They began by the recita- 
tion of prayers and creed. Thea came the 
reading of the Scriptures {n Hebrew, which 
were translated into Aramaic, the language 
then spoken. After the reading nd translat- 
ing Jesus used to comment on’ theipassages. 
The first lesson of this quarter, describing the 
synagogue meeting at Nazareth, furnishes an 
illustration. Jesus was a Sabbath school 
teacher and taught His disciples to do like- 
wise. 

He conquered the evil spirit who inter- 
rupted the services. Jesus came to establish 
and to represent the kingdom of God among 
men and to overthrow the kingdom of Satan. 
He arrayed these two kingdoms against each 
other and made men feel that every tempta- 
tion to which they yielded was a giving of 
themselves intothe power of Satan. No doubt 
that morning He preached the kingdom of 
God as at hand and offered deliverance from 
the kingdom of Satan. At least one man in 
the audience was under the control of that 
kingdom of evil. He cried out against the 
preacher. These facts are made clear in this 
account: 

1. Jesus distinguished between the man and 
the unclean spirit which controlled him. . He 
addressed that spirit as an independent being. 

2. The unclean spirit recognized Jesus as 
the Holy One of God through His teaching. 
Men had not done this, though they had won- 
dered at the strange and profound impression 
He made on them. 

3. The testimony of the unclean spirit was 
true, but Jesus would not allow him to give 
it. He (literally) gagged the demon. He 
would not use evil spirits, nor can we use 
evil men, as witnesses to His truth. 

4. Jesus delivered the man, and simply by a 
command. He often touched the sick whom 
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He healed, but He always exorcised demons 
by the word of power. 

5. The audience was thrilled by the deed, 
but it was the teaching of Jesus which im- 
pressed them. ‘What is this word?” they 
said [Luke 4: 36]. The report of Him that 
spread abroad was that by His presentation 
of new truth He could conquer Satan. In the 
beginning of His ministry He met the prince 
of darkness in the wilderness and vanquished 
him by the word of God. He met him after- 
wards again and again in the persons of men 
possessed with evil spirits, and always con- 
quered them simply by His word of authority. 
These triumphs were symbols and pledges of 
that complete victory which all His disciples 
desire—which He saw in vision when He said, 
“T beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven.”’ This same word is our power 
against the devil and all his hosts, ‘the word 
of faith which we preach: that if thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and 
shalt believe in thy heart that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 

II. Jesus in the house. He was prompt in 
His Sabbath duties. Mark says He went 
“straightway’’ into the synagogue. That 
means that He was there on time. When the 
services were finished He went “ straight- 
way ’”’ home, to Peter’s house, with James and 
John. He looked with compassion on the 
woman whom He found there sick, as He had 
looked on the miserable demoniac. He seems 
to have regarded her disease as her enemy, 
for He rebuked the fever as He had rebuked 
the evil spirit. But’He approached her in a 
different way from that by which He had de- 
livered the man in the synagogue. He came 
to the sick woman’s bedside, took her hand in 
His, put His arm beneath her and lifted her 
up. She acknowledged His power and His 
affection, not merely by praising God for her 
restored health, but by attending to the needs 
of Jesus and His friends. Probably she served 
a meal for them. Jesus taught by example 
that the Sabbath is of all days the time to 
make home attractive; and the presence of 
friends there, when He is also a welcome 


"guest, takes nothing from the sacredness of 


the day. 

We ought not to overlook the fact that 
Christ’s word of authority banishes disease 
as truly as demons from men. Sickness is not 
always the direct consequence of sin. Some 
of the saintliest men and women have been 
the severest sufferers. Yet ‘sin entered into 
the world and death through sin.’ Christ 
said, ‘I came that they may have life, and 
may have it abundantly.’”’ We shall do His 
work in driving out pain by obeying and 
teaching His word. The earth is yet to be the 
scene of the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy, 
‘The inhabitants shall not say, I am sick: 
the people that dwell therein shall be forgiven 
their iniquity.” 

III. Jesus in the community. Few physi- 
cians were in Galilee, and they of little skill. 
The news that one person had in one day de- 
livered a man from an evil spirit and had 
cured a woman of a great fever, both by a 
word and without cost to the sufferers, spread 
rapidly. The Sabbath ended at sunset, and 
as soon as the law allowed the people 
thronged about Jesus. They brought their 
sick and distracted ones before Him, and at 
His word demons fied, at His touch disease 
vanished, in His presence hope, love and 
courage revived. Mothers went home with 
happy hearts to put their healed children in 
bed. Wives led away in the gloaming hus- 
bands who had been possessed by evil spirits, 
but were now in their right minds. The 
presence of Jesus was feltin the city, as it had 
been in the church and in the community, as a 
consoler and deliverer. Of all the days of the 
week He made that Sabbath radiant with hal- 
lowed memories. 

The right way to spend Sunday is to do as 
Jesus did; to worship God in His church, and, 
if one can, to teach what Jesus taught, over- 
coming evil by His word of power; to minis- 
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ter and receive ministries in the home in His 
spirit; and to close the day by loving service 
to neighbors who are in need. Christ’s word 
still has divine power on the lips of His dis- 
ciples. Services that seem small will have 
wonderful results when done in His name; 
and though the city or village may not talk of 
us who try to do His work, they will talk of 
Him, if with less wonder, yet with more wis- 
dom and love than on that Sabbath at Caper- 


naum. 
haan 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Oct. 14-20. Wherein Was the True 
Value of the Widow’s Mites? Mark 12: 41- 
44; 2 Cor. 8: 11, 12. 

In her willingness, in her entire consecration, in 
her implied trust in God. 


Y. P, 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 








BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Oct. 21-27. Which of Christ’s Teach- 
ings Seems to You Most Wonderful? Mark 
1: 22; Isa. 9: 6. 

This subject ought to secure one of the very 
best meetings of the year. The leader, or any 
one who intends to participate, will find it 
both profitable and enjoyable to gather to- 
gether all the allusions in the gospel to the 
surprise and wonder caused by Christ. One 
who has not studied this out hardly realizes 
the impression Jesus made on the people 
about Him. It is true that a good share of 
their marveling is due to His miracles, but 
the general impression received from a care- 
ful investigation of the gospels is that what 
Jesus was and what He taught occasioned 
more surprise than what He did. Indeed, 
Mark and Luke make it clear that His early 
reputation was due to His originality as a 
teacher. On His first appearance in the syn- 
agogue at Nazareth His own townspeople 
wondered at the words of grace which pro- 
ceeded out of His mouth. Well they might 
wonder, for He was announcing the strange 
doctrine that He had been sent to preach good 
tidings unto the poor. And when, not long 
after this, He began to teach in Capernaum 
we find similar astonishment there. 

To tell which of all Christ’s teachings seems 
most wonderful is not an easy matter. We 
should be loath to lose any of them. Whata 
wide range they cover! How wonderful His 
teachings about God—His nearness, His love, 
His providence; about man—his kinship to 
God, his value in the sight of God, the divine 
possibilities of his nature; about heaven—its 
reality, its rich rewards and satisfaction! With 
all these glorious truths before us, who wants 
to pick out one and exalt it above the rest? 
Moreover, it is a common experience that a 
certain teaching fits a certain mood of our 
mind, while at some other time another of His 
great words comes home to us with peculiar 
force. Beautiful and tender as is the four- 
teenth chapter of St. John, its deeper mean- 
ing is not grasped by one who has never had a 
sorrow, who has never felt the need of com- 
fort. A person to whom life has been all sun- 
shine may find other teachings of the Master 
more immediately helpful and stimulating. 
But so suited are the words of Christ to all 
phases of experience that he who wants to 
find in them food for his life is never turned 
empty away. 

And, since this is an experience meeting, | 
will add that to me one of the most wonderfu! 
of all Jesus Christ’s wonderful and blesse« 
teachings is that contained in John 14: 23. 

Parallel verses: Matt. 8: 16; Mark 1: 27; 2 
10-12; 4: 41; 5: 41, 42; 6: 51; 12: 17; Luke 4 
22, 36; 5: 10; 7: 7, 13-16; 20: 26; 24: 6-9; Joho 
3: 16, 34; 6: 63, 67, 68; 7: 45, 46; 8: 51; 12: 45 
50; 14: 1-3, 24; 15: 3, 20; Rev. 3. 8, 9. 

ee eee Se 


Books are good dry forage, we can kee) 
alive on them; but, after all, men are the 
only fresh pasture.—Lowell’s Letters. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE JOHANNINE THEOLOGY, 


Systematic theology presents in orderly 
arrangement the dogmas believed by the 
churches, with the evidence that they are sup- 
ported by the Bible. Biblical theology in- 
vestigates the writings of Biblical authors, 
one by one, and educes from each one sum- 
mary statements of his teachings. Rational- 
istic theology states the independent views 
of thinkers and tests the wisdom of Biblical 
writers by their agreement or want of agree- 
ment with these views. This last method of 
determining the nature of God and His will 
concerning men is naturally resented by 
those who receive the Bible as giving a rev- 
elation of His nature and will. The first 
method is not at present popular except as 
a result of the second, which is new and as 
yet far from complete. For the present, 
therefore, the constructive work of theology 
is to be done mainly by Biblical theologians. 
Prof. George B. Stevens, by his recent book, 
The Pauline Theology, established his repu- 
tation as a thorough scholar and a strong, 
candid, conservative student. His latest 
work, The Johannine Theology [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00], is even more sat- 
isfactory than the former, for the author 
has gained much comprehensiveness of view 
by comparing the types of thought of these 
two great inspired writers. This is seen 
not only by comparison between the tables 
of contents of the two books, but in the 
scope and treatment of the latest theme, 
and especially in the closing chapter, in 
which the theology of John and of Paul are 
compared. 

Dr. Stevens points out that the Johannine 
type of thought has been far less influential 
than Paul’s in shaping dogmatic systems, 
but he believes that it is higher than the 
legalism of Paul, and that theology, if it 
had been more permeated by the mystical 
and ethical elements of John’s thought, 
would have been vastly enriched thereby. 
‘A one-sided adherence to the polemics of 
Paul—called out by the peculiar conditions 
of his age—has given to our Protestant 
theology a formally logical aspect which 
has often made religion too much a set of 
opinions and too little a life of fellowship 
with God.’’ The author’s method is to 
take a particular doctrine, such as sin, sal- 
vation, the Holy Spirit, and critically ex- 
amine what relates to that doctrine in the 
gospel and the three epistles. He discusses 
the interpretations given by other theolog- 
ical teachers, but in each case clearly states 
his own conclusions. The modesty, candor 
and breadth of this treatment are not less 
calculated to enlist the sympathies of the 
reader than the thorough scholarship and 
reverent spirit which pervades the whole 
volume. The author is en rapport with 
the writer of the fourth gospel, and repre- 
sents his spirit as well as interprets his 
meaning. To the believer in supernatural 
religion it is very satisfying to find clearly 
brought out and accepted the convincing 
evidence of the pre-existence of Christ, His 
vicarious suffering for sin, the personality 
of the Holy Spirit and the saving efficacy 
of personal trust in Jesus Christ. The 
reading of this book will persuade the stu- 
dent to turn with greater interest to the 
gospel and epistles of John, and its spirit 
of earnest inquiry rather than of polemic 
discussion will lead to devotion as well as 
study. A somewhat extended bibliograpby, 
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in which German works predominate, heads 

each chapter, and a list of authorities is 

given at the end of the volume. 
RELIGIOUS. 


With the purpose and spirit of The School 
of Life [James Pott & Co. $1.50], by T. F. 
Seward, we are in sympathy. It is an at- 
tempt to apply to Christian thinking and 
living the law of development. The author 
accepts the evolutionary hypothesis, hold- 
ing it to be altogether consistent with the 
doctrine of an immanent God and with a 
divine plan and a special care for every in- 
dividual, The main endeavor of the book, 
therefore, as the name implies, is to recon- 
cile the conclusions of science with a spir- 
itual yet rational conception of the universe. 
Mr. Seward, who, by the way, is perhaps 
better known as the founder of the Brother- 
hood of Christian Unity, has evidently pon- 
dered long and read widely on his theme. 
Indeed, the blemish of the book is the num- 
ber and extent of citations from otber 
writers. These detract from its unity of 
impression. Moreover, it is not always 
clear to us that the difficulties which the 
author labors to clarify are, by his method 
of reasoning, altogether removed. But the 
strong grasp of spiritual realities which the 
book evinces, and the trustful, reverent 
spirit pervading every page, give it a whole- 
some and helpful character, and to certain 
classes of restless inquiring minds it ought 
to prove especially serviceable. 

The tenth volume in the American Church 
History Series is A History of the Unitari- 
ans and the Universalists in the United States 
[Christian Literature Co. $3.00]. Rev. 
J. H. Allen, D. D., has written the former 
portion of it and Rev. Richard Eddy, D. D., 
the latter. Each has given the reader a 
terse, comprehensive, well-arranged history 
of his own denomination from the point of 
view of a loyal and enthusiastic but not un- 
candid member. Probably there is as little 
in either statement to which scholars who 
are of evangelical belief will take exception 
as there well could be. The comparative 
meagerness of the record of each denomi- 
nation in respect to some of the results of 
religious effort which are held to be most 
important throughout Christendom is no- 
ticeabie, but always has been evident. The 
volume fittingly takes its place in the excel- 
lent series which it continues, 

In The New Acts of the Apostles {Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.50] are included Rev. Dr. 
A. T. Pierson’s Duff Missionary Lectures in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. These lectures 
set forth the marvels of modern missions, 
the modern Christian church being com- 
pared with that of the first century in re- 
spect to missionary activity. They contain 
choice and abundant material and are popu- 
lar in diction. They are written with large 
enthusiasm and in parts at white heat. 
They are adapted to enkindle new interest 
in missions and to induce more volunteers 
to enter the missionary service. A valuable 
map accompanies the book.——A second 
edition is out of Alerander Mackay, Mission- 
ary Hero of Uganda {Thomas Whittaker. 
50 cents], one of the Splendid Lives Series. 
It is a short but graphic and appreciative 
record of the heroic career of this pioneer 
missionary whose name now is honored 
throughout Christendom. It deserves a 
wide reading. It has illustrations. 

There always is room for a good book 
which explains the conditions attending the 
earthly lives of Jesus and His disciples. 
Such a volume is Dr. Martin Seidel'’s In the 
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Time of Jesus [A, D. F. Randolph & Co. 
75 cents] which has now been translated 
into English. It sets forth with consider- 
able fullness yet in a condensed form the 
state of things in the heathen world and 
the Jewish world. Its chapters treat of 
such topics, for example, as The Unien of 
Peoples in the Roman Empire, The State 
of Morals among the Gentiles, The Polit- 
ical Government of Palestine, Religious Life 
among the Jews, The Messianic Hope, etc. 
It is a practically valuable little treatise. 
-———Another volume intended to promote 
a better knowledge of the Bible but written 
from a different point of view is Kastern 
Customs in Bible Lands [Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50], by Dr. H. B. Tristram, Canon of 
Durham, Eng. It describes Eastern dwell- 
ings, costumes, social usages, agricultural 
and pastoral methods, military customs, 
jurisprudence, money, trade, etc. It is at 
once popular and scholarly and cannot fail 
of cordial appreciation. 

A volume adapted to be useful among 
persons well disposed toward religion but 
not yet converted is Rev, Andrew Murray’s 
Why Do You Not Believe? [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 75 cents]. It is elementary 
and is meant to hold the attention and 
stimulate the action of those who have been 
aroused. It magnifies, explains and illus- 
trates faith. It is simple, tender and direct. 
It has had a large sale already elsewhere 
and is likely to have one here in America. 
——Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have issued 
a dainty edition of Faber’s Hymns [$1.25]. 
It is probably true that the hymns of no 
other one writer form such a superior col- 
lection of sacred lyrics. They are exalted 
in sentiment, broad in range, skillfully at- 
tuned to men’s actual spiritual needs, fresh 
and striking in substance and singularly 
musical in form. Their hold upon the re- 
ligious world is assured, This edition is 
printed and bound beautifully, is small al- 
though its type is clear, and is illustrated 
finely. 

Carmina for the Sunday School [A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 35 cents], compiled by Rev. 
L. W. Mudge, D. D., and Rev. H. B. Turner, 
seems to be much superior to the ordinary 
book of the sort and to contain simple, 
strong and enjoyable hymns and tunes with- 
out descending to the level of commonplace- 
ness in sentiment or mere jingle in tunes. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


The two handsome volumes with an ag- 
gregate of more than a thousand pages, 
bearing on their covers the significant stamp 
of the wheel with its flying spokes, which 
tell the story of a Mr. Thomas Stevens's 
trip Around the World on a Bicycle [Charnes 
Scribner’s Sons. $5.00], are reprinted. The 
author is presented in the frontispiece asa 
vigorous, compactly built young American, 
with the spirit and courage for such an 
adventurous journey. Starting from San 
Francisco in April, 1884, in a little more 
than three months he made the trip across 
the continent to Boston. The next year he 
landed at Liverpool, Eng., in May, and 
crossed Europe and Asia as far as Teheran. 
The second volume, which recounts his 
journey in 1886 from Teheran to Yoko- 
hama, is fullest of exciting adventure, and 
that journey ought to have satistied any 
man’s ambition for dangereus and trying 
experiences. Mr. Stevens has a straight 
forward and interesting style. He is a 
quick, if somewhat superficial, observer, 
and he does not linger over his observa 
tions, but chronicles them naturally ar 
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takes his reader along with him, never leav- 
ing him to wish fora change of scene. He 
does not veil his disagreeable experiences, 
but makes storm and mud, and hunger and 
loneliness, and the annoyances from rude 
and curious peasants and ofticious magnates 
highten the pleasures of sunshine and good 
roads and well-filled tables and pleasant 
companions on his fortunate days. He was 
brave and cool and ingenious in emergen- 
cies, and without boasting he makes the 
impression, which no one will be inclined 
to question, that his journey was a won- 
derful achievement agaiust great obstacles. 
These volumes are a rare story of travel 
and adventure, disclosing many things about 
the lives and habits of people of many na- 
tions which could hardly have been discov- 
ered in any other way than by a journey on 
a bicycle. We cannot escape a feeling of 
regret that his Sundays brought him no 
rest, and that the religious life of Christian 
or pagan stirred in him no sympathy por 
any but the merest passing interest. Yet 
he evidently found and appreciated cordial 
welcome in the homes of missionaries, while 
quite oblivious of any high idea of their 
work, 

Another reprint, and of a work which is 
net only a chronicle of travel but also one 
ot scientific exploration and adventure, is 
Edward Whymper’s Travels Amongst the 
Great Andes of the Equator [Charles Serib- 
ver’s Sons, $4.00] which was issued first 
some two years ago, It is more of a scien- 
tific treatise than of a narrative of travel. 
Yet much of it cannot fail to interest any 
reader. It the efforts of the 
author and his party to ascend Chimborazo, 
Cotopaxi and other lofty peaks of the Andes 
range and it is of large interest and signi- 
It is illustrated freely and contains 


describes 


ficance. 
maps, plans, tables and notes of many dif- 
ferent sorts. It is a fine specimen of suc- 
cessful book-making in its live. 

A breezy, healthful tone pervades Francis 
A. Knight's By Moorland and Sea [Roberts 
Bros. $1.00], and the book will interest 
that increasing number of our people who 
are learning to see beauty, not only in meor- 
land and sea, but along common highways 
and in meadows within easy reach of one’s 
dwelling; the author describes 
principally scenery in Great Britain, 
handles his subjects with such free hand 
that one does not need to cross the sea to 
appreciate his skillful For 
those, however, who have visited the west 
coast of Scotland and the rural regions of 
England the book possesses a special charm 
in what it will make to live again before 
their eyes. There is an even grace about 
the style which might little 
wearying were there not such an admirable 
variety of matter. The author's 
own illustrations beautify tbe text, 

Child Life in Art, by Estelle M. Hurll 
{Joseph Knight Co. $2.00], is a charming 
treatment of childhood from a quite orig- 
inal standpoint. The author, who is one of 
our own contributors, has selected twenty- 
five paintings by famous artists represent 
ing children in various phases—as ideal 
types, as dwellers in the palace, the field, 
the village, the street, child angels and the 
Chiist child—and made them the basis of 
discriminating comment. Sympathetic in- 
sight into the hearts of childien and the 
superior quality of the art criticisms, added 
to the exquisite illustrations, place this un- 
pretentious little volume among the choice 
books suitable for Cbristmas gifts. 
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Three additional volumes have been issued 
under the auspices of the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle in the Home 
teading Course for 1894-5, making five in 
all for this year’s course. The two previ- 
ously published are Walks and Talks in the 
Geological Field, by the late Prof. Alexander 
Winchell, LL. D., edited by Frederick Starr; 
and From Chaucer to Tennyson, by Prof. H. 
A. Beers. The three new ones are Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century, by Prof. H. P. 
Judson; The Growth of the English Nation, 
by Profs. Katharine Coman and Elizabeth 
Kendall; and Renaissance and Modern Art 
[Flood & Vincent. Each $1.00] by W. H. 
Goodyear. Each is carefully prepared for 
its special use and is illustrated. The suc- 
cess of the Chautauqua plan in helping to 
popularize knowledge has been abundantly 
demonstrated. It seems this year to be 
more popular than ever, many names of 
prominent men being found in the list of 
the class of 1898. These volumes are well 
adapted to carry on the work of the system. 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s new volume, Fa- 
mous Leaders among Men [T. Y. Crowell & 
$1.50] resembles her earlier books in 
its general character, It describes Napo- 
leon, Nelson, Bunyan, Arnold, Phillips, 
Beecher, Kingsley, General Sherman, Spur- 
geon and Phillips Brooks. It is a series of 
graphic, faithful, inspiring portrayals of 
personal qualities and careers, and is cer- 
tain to be welcomed as widely and heartily 
as Mrs. Bolton’s other books have been. 
She possesses a peculiarly sympathetic and 
appreciative power as an author which tinds 
a congenial field in biography. 

Among recent paper-covered stories two 
by Florence Warden are above average in 
ability. One is A Perfect Fooland the other 
Adelws Ordeal [International News Co. 
Kach 50 cents]. Considerable skill in por- 
traying character and arranging the courses 
of events is displayed in each book. George 
Mandeville’s Husband, by C. E. Raymond, 
and Vashti and Esther come from D, Ap- 
pleton & Co. and each costs balf a dollar. 
The former depicts the utter and selfish ab- 
sorption of a literary woman in her writing 
and the latter is a not over wholesome study 
of modern British society. An addition 
to the Incognito Library is A Husband of 
No Importance, by Rita [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 50 cents]. If any one enjoys a study 
of the characters of women who are sus- 
pected of being immoral without baving 
been proved to be, he will find it in this 
story. While the work has considerable 
literary merit, it will not be relished by 
those who do not seek the kind of society it 
chiefly discusses. 

The new magazine, the Bostonian [Bos- 
tonian Pub. Co.], edited by A. W. Braley, 
is bright and readable. Its first issue gives 
a long account of the Boston Theater and 
begins one of the Development of the Shoe 
and Leather Trade in Massachusetts. Two 
editions are to appear monthly, one paper- 
covered, at $1.50 a year; the other cloth- 
bound, at $3.00 a year. The magazine is 
illustrated and devotes considerable space 
to antiquarian matters. 


Co, 


NOTES. 

— A recent inquiry revealed the fact that 
at the Boston Publie Library Dumas’s Count 
of Monte Cristo is the most popular work of 
fiction. Although the library contains four- 
teen copies of it the demand usually is ahead 
of the supply. 

—— The outlook for the book trade this au- 
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tumn is very hopeful. The Publishers’ Weekly 
of Sept. 29 contains twenty-eight closely 
printed pages of announcements of books 
which the leading houses are about issuing. 
There is your opportunity if you wish to plan 
your purchases of books for the season be- 
forehand. 

—— The letter of apology to Mr. Whistler, 
published in Harper’s Monthly for October, 
for certain alleged allusions to him in the 
March issue of Mr. Du Maurier’s story, Trilby, 
seems superfluous and absurd but may have 
been legally inevitable in order to placate the 
conceited and irascible Whistler. At any rate 
the affair has been a huge advertisement both 
for the Harpers and for him—which is what 
he doubtless had prominently in mind. 

The New York Evangelist has been tak- 
ing a vote among Presbyterian Sunday schools 
in this country to ascertain what are con- 
sidered the best hundred books for a Sunday 
school hbrary. Ben Hur leads in poputarity, 
being in 91 per cent. of the lists. The book 
next in the number of recommendations is 
Mrs. Prentiss’s Stepping Heavenward and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Dr, E. E. 
Hale’s In His Name follow closely. Singu- 
larly no books by A. L. O. E., the Abbots or 
E. P. Roe are suggested. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. By Herself. Two 
vols. pp. 330 and 662. $4,00. 
STUDIES IN FOLK-SONG AND POPULAR POETRY. By 
A M. Williams. pp. 329. $1.50. 
A FLORIDA SKETCH- BOOK. By Bradford Torrey. 
yp. 242. $1.25. 
THE CHASE OF SAINT-CASTIN. 
erwood. pp. 266. $1 
NARRAGANSETT BALLADS. 
pp. 107. $1.00. 
GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. Two vols. pp. 342 and 693. 4.00, 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
LEADING EVENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
W. Montgomery. pp. 42. $1.vu. 
THE CHILDREN’S SECOND READER, 
Cyr. pp. 186. 40 cents. 
Lee & Shepurd. Boston. 
BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. By Oliver Optic. pp. 
451. $1.50. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston, 
ANIMAL LiFe. By Florence Bass. pp.172. 35 cents. 
Maemillan & Co. New York. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSLOLOGY FOR NURSES 
piled by Diana ©. Kimber. pp. 268. 
ESsAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
Smith, D.C.L. pp. 3?4. $2.25. 
CHRONOLOGICAL UUTLINES OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. ByS.L. Whitcomb. pp. 28. $1.25. 
Anson D. #. Randolph & Co. New York. 
JESUS THE MEssiaH. By Alfred Edersheim. pp. 
645. $1.75. 
IN THE IIME OF JESUS. By Martin Seidel, D.D. 
pp. 192. 75 cents. 
Wuy Wo You Not BELIEVE? By Rev. 
Murray. pp. 139. 75 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
WOMAN’S SHARE IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 
Mason, Ph.D. pp. 295. $1.75. 
GENERAL LEE. By Fitzhugh Lee. pp. 433. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
FABER’S HYMNS. pp. 248. $1.25. 
GOLDEN WORDS FOR 


By Mary H. Cath- 


By Caroline Hazard. 


By D. 
By Ellen M. 


Com- 


$2.50. 
By Goldwin 


Andrew 


By O. T. 


$1.50. 


DAILY COUNSEL. Selected 
and edited by Anna H. and Huntington Smith. 
pp. 372. $1.25. 

Vaynard, Merrill & Co. New York, 

Huit CONTEs. By Marie Minssen. pp.61. 20 cents. 

BILDER AUs DER TURKEI. From Grube. pp. 92. 
25 cents. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

ALEXANDER MACKAY. By the author of The Story 
of Stanley. pp. 144. 50 cents. 


PAPER COVERS, 


New York. 
By Joanna E. Wood. 


J. Selwin Tait. 

THE UNTEMPERED WIND. 
pp. 314. 50 cents. 

Charles Scritmer’s Sons. New York. 

SHAKSPEARE’S STRATFORD. By W.H. Waite. 
69. 50 cents. 

Mrs. A. F. R. Martin. Newark. 

A PERPETUAL CALENDAR. Compiled from the 
words of Rev. R. R. Meredith, D. D , by Mrs. Mar- 
tin and Miss M. E. Simonds. $1.00. 

S. Burns Weston. Philadelphia. 

TRUE LIBERALISM. By W.L. Sheldon. 12 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 

THE FUTURE PROBLEM OF CHARITY AND THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J.G. Brooks. pp. 27. 25 cents. 
PEACEABLE BoycoTTinG. By C. A. Reed. pp. 47. 

25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


September. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—UNIVER- 
sity EXTENSION. 

October. NORTH AMERICAN.—FORUM.—INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.—CHAUTAUQUAN.— 
HOMILETIC.— PREACHER’S.—MUSIC.—TRUTH.—AT- 
LANTIC.—C ATHOLIC WORLD.— BOSTONIAN.—BABY- 
HOOD.—Mct LURE’S.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—ART 
AMATEUR.—TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
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The American Board Gives Account of Its Stewardship. 


The Yearly Summary and Secretaries’ Papers Presented to the Madison Meeting. 


THE SHOWING IN THE HOME DE- 
PARTMENT, 


Forty-four new missionaries—thirteen men, 
eleven wives of missionaries, twenty single 
women—have been sent to the foreign field, 
while twenty-three missionaries and assistant 
missionaries who have been having a furlough 
in this country have gone back. 

At Worcester last year several important 
matters were referred to the Prudential Com- 
mittee with power to act. The first related to 
the securing of a change in the charter, allow- 
ing an increase in the Prudential Committee 
to fifteen and providing for their election in 
three classes to serye for three, two and one 
year, respectively. The necessary legal author- 
ity has been procured by the committee. The 
question whether unmarried women at a mis- 
sion shall have equal vote with the men in 
matters touching their own work was decided 
in the affirmative. The third resolution re- 
ferred to the committee asked them to report 
what changes would be necessary in the char- 
ter and by-laws of the board if at any time it 
were desired that women be placed upon the 
Prudential Committee. The committee has 
taken legal advice upon the question raised, 
and is of the opinion that if this change is de- 
sired it would be necessary first to secure un- 
doubted legal authority by an amendment to 
the charter distinctly authorizing such elec- 
tions. 

The presentation to the churches of the 
work of the board has this year been heartily 
favored by pastors and officers of conferences. 
In addition to the secretaries, whose special 
business it is to appear before the churches, 
Dr. Webb, the chairman of the committee, has 
recdered generous service of this sort, while 
Dr. Hamlin has spoken often with his old-time 
power. Meanwhile, the district secretaries 
have pushed vigorously in their respective 
fields the interests of the board, Dr. Creegan, 
particularly, having found a cordial welcome 
from the middle district, whose oversight he 
assumed just a year ago. Missionaries at 
home on a vacation have been utilized freely 
for this service. 

The report notes an increasing call for mis- 
sionary literature, acknowledges the aid of co- 
cperative agencies like the Bible Society and 
closes with a detailed and telling statement 
of the present financial problems confronting 
the board. 


DR. OLARK’S RETROSPEOT. 


The beloved retiring secretary begins his 
survey with the meeting of the board at Chi- 
cago in 1865 when he succeeded Dr. Anderson, 
whose general policy he strove to carry out. 
After alluding to the establishment of the 
Woman’s Board in 1868, Dr. Clark describes as 
follows 

THE ORIGIN OF THE JAPAN MISSION. 

“An Amherst student on a vacation tramp 
came to the house of the foreign secretary for 
a night, and in the morning, after leading at 
family prayers with great simplicity and ear- 
nestness, he took the hand of the secretary in 
both his, saying, ‘You must send missionaries 
to my country.’ He would take no denial. 
As when six years later he stood before the 
board at Rutland pleading for a Christian col- 
lege in Japan and saying, ‘I will not sit down 
until you promise,’ so now to every plea that 
the board had already more work than it could 
well carry on came the same response, ‘ You 
must send missionaries to my country.’ Such 
was the birth of the Japan mission. [he son 
of a former secretary of this board went out 
the next year as the first missionary to Japan. 
Others followed. In the spring of 1874 two 
churches were organized, and now seventy 
churches are reported, forty-three of them 
entirely self-supporting, with a membership 


of over 11,000. Here has grown up a Christian 
university with its schools of science, political 
economy and theology, its hospital and its 
training school for nurses. Here, also, are a 
college for women, a school for Bible workers, 
and one for kindergarten workers. In short, 
here have been set in operation, within the 
space of twenty-five years, all the agencies for 
a broad Christian culture from kindergarten 
to university. Thus have been answered the 
prayers of Joseph Neesima, thus realized the 
hopes of his generous benefactor, Alpheus 
Hardy, so long the honored chairman of the 
prudential committee of this board.” 

In 1870 Dr. Clark attended as a representa- 
tive of the board the jubilee convention of the 
founding of a mission in the Hawaiian Islands, 
where he was most hospitably entertained and 
took steps toward the organization of a native 
theological institute now conducted by Dr. 
Hyde. The autumn of 1870 witnessed the 
withdrawal of the most of the Presbyterian 
constituency of the board. In 1871 Dr. Clark 
visited the missions in the Levant. At the 
Salem meeting in the autumn of that year the 
board voted to take up work in papal lands, 
the results of which have justified the wisdom 
of the undertaking. 

The retrospect goes on to recount memorable 
occasions like that at Providence in 1877, when 
$48,000 was pledged for the debt in less than 
an hour, the reception in 1879 of the Otis 
legacy of $1,000,000, the opening of missionary 
effort in the Dark Continent in 1880, and the 
adjustment through the services of a deputa- 
tion of the difficulties in the Armenian field, 
and the reception in 1879 of the Swett bequest 
of half a million dollars. 

SELF-SUPPORT. 

Passing from the historical to the philo- 
sophical side of missions, Dr. Clark notes the 
advance in methods which experience has 
found desirable. He speaks thus in regard 
to self-support: ‘‘ Thirty years ago very little 
had been done in this direction beyond set- 
ting forth the general principle. The churches 
were gathered from the humblest classes, and 
no little effort was required to arouse in them 
any sense of personal responsibility for the 
support of their own churches and schools. 
Their condition was so wretcbed in most in- 
stances as to lead the missionaries to feel that 
any attempt to secure funds from them would 
be utterly useless. The first decided move- 
ment in this direction was made by Rev. C. H. 
Wheeler, D. D., of Harpoot, in the publication 
of his volume entitled Ten Years on the Eu- 
phrates. This was largely a record of the 
author’s experience and was received by dif- 
ferent missions of the board with compara- 
tively little favor at first, though more and 
more appreciated as time wenton. One favor- 
ite maxim of Dr. Wheeler’s may well be quoted, 
that no Christian man or woman, however 
poor, should be denied the privilege of Chris- 
tian giving. An auxiliary to this movement 
was fuund in a Sermon on Tithes by ‘ Blind 
Hovhannes,’ more commonly known as ‘ John 
Concordance.’ This sermon, delivered to one 
of the poorest congregations in all Eastern 
Turkey, was circulated by thousands and tens 
of thousands in this country and in Great 
Britain. The principle of self-support was 
fully and fairly set forth by these publica- 
tions, and every effort has been made to se- 
cure its general acceptance in mission fields. 
The result is that, from Jess than $5,000 annu- 
ally raised by native churches as late as thirty 
years ago, the amount has increased to more 
than $100,000 a year. Of course the results 
vary in different missions, according to the 
pecuniary circumstances of the people. In 
India, in view of the abject poverty so widely 
prevalent and the ignorance of industrial pur- 
suits which might furnish a livelihood, com- 


paratively little can be done. Where millions 
of people lie down at night hungry on the 
bare ground it is idle to expect much in the 
way of funds for building churches or support- 
ing pastors and schools. In Japan, on the 
other hand, the churches have been largely 
independent from the first. Forty-three out 
of seventy are reported as self-supporting, and 
church edifices suited to their wants are built 
by the people themselves. The practice of 
self-support is now generally accepted as the 
condition of the best spiritual life.” 
EDUCATING CONVERTS. 

Another phase of missions is especially dear 
to Dr. Clark, and well worth pondering are 
his words on higher Christian education. 
“The principle adopted in the Hawaiian 
Islands and largely in Micronesia, and gener- 
ally in the earlier missions of the board, was 
that all a Christian people owe to the unevan- 
gelized is simply instruction in the gospel of 
Christ, and that all efforts for education should 
be limited strictly to the training of native 
evangelists. The English language was not 
to be taught, but only the vernacular; and, in 
the native languages even, no instruction in 
the arts or sciences was to be given—nothing 
beyond the reading of the Scriptures. This 
seems to have been the general plan pursued 
by most missionary societies, but the history 
of missions has shown that for the develop- 
ment of a Christian community whose mem- 
bership should be vigorous and self-reliant, 
competent to support and advance the reli- 
gious institutions necessary for a permanent 
Christian civilization, some broader view of 
the education required must be adopted... . 
It is now recognized that Christianity means 
more than simply instruction in the vital 
elements of the gospel; it enters into the en- 
tire life of man, and the wisest culture is that 
which considers him in his intellectual and 
social as well as in his spiritual life. It is 
only as the man and the whole man is devel- 
oped that Christianity vindicates its claim to 
the sovereignty of human hearts. 

‘By reason of the present rapid means of 
intercommunication nations are brought to- 
gether, and no Christian community, even on 
mission ground, can escape the invasion of 
false theories of science, of morals, or of re- 
ligion. The conceptions of materialism and 
humanitarianism must be met by the larger 
conceptions of Christian thought. In view of 
these considerations, it is with special satis- 
faction that we note the progress of bigher 
Christian education in all our mission fields 
in the last twenty-five years. Within that 
time our high schools have increased in num- 
ber from fifteen to 133, These are emphati- 
cally Christian schools, the larger portion of 
the graduates going out as professed followers 
of Christ to diffuse the best influences of the 
gospel in their homes and in the churches to 
which they belong. The same period has also 
witnessed the establishment of our eleven 
Christian colleges, including three for women, 
and our seven theological seminaries, to whose 
students the best thought of the world is now 
accessible through the medium of the English 
language. To these have lately been added a 
school for nurses and three training schools 
for Bible women. As hardly less impertant 
to the future Christian community should be 


mentioned the beginnings of training for 


kindergarten work in several of our mission 
stations. As centers of intellectual and spir- 
itual life and power, who can estimate the 
value of these institutions to the future of 
our work? Already do we see results in the 
growth of our mission churches in Christian 
character as well as in uumbers.” 
FAREWELL WORDS, 

‘The retiring secretary cannot lay down his 

work without grateful acknowledgment first 
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of ali to the Head of the Church for the priv- 
ilege, the unspeakable privilege, of serving in 
so noble a cause; to the members of this board 
for their generous consideration during so 
long a peried; and to the Prudential Commit- 
tee, always kind and considerate, many of 
whom, amid pressing cares of their own, have 
been constant in attendance and have given 
80 much time and thought to the interests of 
this board. It is needless in this presence to 
do more than name such men as Augustus C, 
Thompson, with his minute and world-wide 
knowledge of missionary work; Isaac R. 
Worcester, whose sound judgment and wise 
counsels are still fresh in memory; Nehemiah 
Adams, of an earlier day, whose presence in 
the committee-room was felt as a benediction ; 
or such laymen as Charles Stoddard, Linus 
Child, Abner Kingman, J. Russell Bradford, 
Alpheus Hardy, Ezra Farnsworth and El- 
bridge Torrey, not to speak of others whose 
names will readily occur to all. Especially 
would he recall his indebtedness to the late 
Dr. Worcester and to Dr. Strong of the edito- 
rial department, always ready with a helping 
hand, who at different times have taken charge 
of his correspondence in seasons of illness or 
of absence abroad, and who, by the consider- 
ate carefulness with which every trust to them 
was fulfilled, have contributed nota little to 
the welfare of the cause; to the missionaries, 
who have only too warmly appreciated what 
he has tried to do for them, whose words of 
love and sympathy have often given him new 
courage and hope, and whose tender farewells 
in these last days of his official connection 
with them have been doubly precious; to the 
many personal friends who have been ready 
to respond with special gifts and words of 
cheer in darkest days; to the ofticials of the 
Woman’s Boards, always cordial and helpful ; 
to those associated with him in the missionary 
rooms, from the various employés so thorough 
and faithful in all details, to the executive 
officers with whom he has been so closely con- 
nected, especially to those younger associates, 
Dr. Daniels and Dr. Barton, whose kindly 
support under, his increasing disabilities has 
been so grateful to him during the past year. 
Nor would he be unmindful in this presence 
of the helpfulness of one who during all these 
years, ‘for better, for worse, in sickness and 
in health,’ has shared with him all the varied 
experiences of a missionary secretary, has 
welcomed so many missionaries to his home, 
and in these last few weeks has made possible 
the preparation of this paper. 

‘With these and such as these, at home and 
abroad, it has been a delight to be associated 
in Christian work. Men pass away, institu- 
tions abide; the workers change, the work 
goes on. The kingdoms of’ this world shall 
yet become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
His Christ. Unto this sublime end are we, 
even we, permitted to be ‘workers together 
with God.’ To this her privilege let the 
Church arise, ‘the glory of the Lord being 
risen upon her.’”’ 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF MISSION 
FIELDS. 


Aside from the interference of the Turkish 
Government with our educational institutions 
in that empire, the year has been one of steady 
progress in all the fields under the care of the 
board. In papal lands there has been special 
cause for gratitude In India the higher classes 
are being reached as never before, and never 
before have so many villages been reported as 
applying to the missionaries for instruction in 
the gospel, and never before have missionaries 
been so much tried on account of their inabil- 
ity to improve the remarkable opportunities 
presented to them. The situation in Japan 
has been peculiarly trying, but it is all the 
more gratifying that 670 new members have 
been added to the churches during the year, 
that the Doshisha and the College for Women 
and other educational institutions, including 
a training school for women and kindergarten 
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for the children, have been so well sus- 
tained. 

In Micronesia there have been both light 
and shadow, butin the Marshall Islands the 
outlook is decidedly more encouraging than 
for many years. Ponape is still.in the hands 
of the Spaniards and without missionary resi- 
dence or labor, but here light predominates 
over darkness. During the year most cheer- 
ing tidings have come from the island in re- 
spect to the persistence of Christian worship, 
the maintenance of Christian schools and the 
purpose of the Christian people to enlarge 
their operations. The work already estab- 
lished in our four Chinese fields has been well 
maintained, faithfully prosecuted and blessed 
with cheering results. In the North China 
Mission a special interest gathers about the 
great revival which was enjoyed at Peking, at 
Tung-cho, at Tientsin and other points. The 
college and other educational institutions 
centering at Tung-cho received a special bless- 
ing and inspiration for the larger work to 
which they are now called, and the spirit of 
the native preachers and the courage of the 
missionaries were stimulated in the most 
happy way by this gracious visitation. Larger 
additions to the churches of the mission upon 
confession of faith are reported this year than 
in any previous year in the history of the mis- 
sion. The attendance upon the schools of the 
mission also shows a decided advance. The 
mission staff has received welcome and im- 
portant additions during the year, but still 
remains unequal to the greatness of the field 
and the ripeness of the opportunity. 

The general interest of the civilized world 
in Africa and its development continues un- 
abated, and the Christian effort to fill its dark 
lands with light and its great peoples with 
the Christian life remains, as hitherto, the 
heart and living core of that movement. It is 
becoming more plain every year that nothing 
is done to good purpose in lifting up this long 
neglected continent into its appointed place 
in the life and development of the world at 
large unless, along with all political and com- 
mercial activities, the gospel is preached and 
its institutions established and its life awak- 
ened in the hearts of the people. 

In no part of the fields occupied by the 
board are the contrasted lights and shades of 
missionary labor more marked than in the 
Turkish Empire. Here our workers labor es- 
sentially alone, carrying almost the sole re- 
sponsibility under God for the spiritual ref- 
ormation of the nominally Christian popula- 
tion of the empire and the evangelization of 
the people of Islam. For more than seventy 
years this work has been pursued under the 
guidance of divine Providence; able men and 
women have been appointed to administer it, 
the treasury has been generously drawn upon 
to sustain it, and a deepening interest on the 
part of our constituency has gathered about 
the maintenance and progress of this great 
task. Viewing the course of events for a sin- 
gle year we may not so easily note the signs 
of progress, and may be unduly depressed by 
the unmistakable indications of opposition; 
but, taking a longer review and comparing 
the facts at the present time with those of 
ten years since, we see at once how steady 
is the progress, how resistiess the march of 
all this work toward ultimate and complete 
success, 

The report concludes with this statistical 
summary: “In more than 1,100 populous 
centers a force of 3,441 laborers, foreign and 
native, is preaching the gospel in twenty-six 
different languages and conducting a great 
evangelistic and educational enterprise. In 
421 churches there is gathered a total member- 
ship of 40,871, 3,055 of whom have made pro- 
fession of their faith this year. In sixteen 
theological schools 230 students are in direct 
training for the ministry; 128 colleges and 
high schools gather 7,611 picked youths of 
both sexes and prepare them to re-enforce the 
native agency, besides 39,366 pupils under 
Christian instruction and influence in common 
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schools. Medical service steadily expands 
and broadens the area of missionary labor; 
the volume of Christian literature widens and 
exerts a deep and stimulating influence.” 


SEORETARY SMITH’S PAPER. 


The Intellectual Preparation of the Mission- 
ary was Dr. Smith’s theme. Starting by ac- 
knowledging the necessity of a divine call to 
the foreign field, the secretary emphasized 
first the point that education and culture are 
essential to any important undertaking. They 
are sources of power, and no man can be too 
wise or too thoroughly educated for any great 
work. Moreover, knowledge is the handmaid 
of Christianity. In the second place, the for- 
eign work demands the most thorough intel- 
lectual preparation. ‘‘ When we recall what 
it cost to give Christianity the victory in its 
first deadly grapple with heathenism in the 
Roman empire, and then consider that just as 
great a task awaits us in each one of the pagan 
nations of our times, and that in the foreign 
missionary work of today we are at one and 
the same time attempting this task in Turkey 
and India and Burma and China and Japan 
and in the great continent of Africa and 
among the islands of the sea, then we begin 
to see how tremendous is the work, how 
needful any help from any source that can be 
brought to our aid, 

‘The great missionaries of the past have 
been men of intellectual power. Irenzus, who 
gathered the martyr churches of Lyons and 
Vienne in Gaul, was a master of the learning 
and philosophy of his times; and his learning 
brought no eclipse upon his Christian faith 
and zeal, but rather gave them feet to run and 
wings to fly and multiplied his influence many 
fold. St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, St. Co- 
lumba of Scotland, St. Augustine of England 
were all marked men of their times, possessed 
of the best learning as well as the noblest zeal 
of the age. 

“ Boniface, the apostle of Germany, Cyril 
and Methodius of Bulgaria and Moravia, Ans- 
char of Denmark and the North, great mis- 
sionaries and founders, were scholars as well 
as saints, and gave letters and learning as 
well as the true faith to the mighty nations 
they served. 

‘And the men of later days maintain the 
record and renew the illustration—such men 
as Carey with his numerous translations of 
the Bible, Judson giving the Bible to Burma, 
Morrison giving the Bible to the Chinese, Liv- 
ingstone exemplifying the Christian life in 
the interior of Africa and winning a personal 
love that makes the annals of his days heroic 
and sublime—these were men of trained minds 
and great powers, who made their learning 
the sword of their power.” 

Dr. Smith went on to show the intellectual 
demands which the missionary must meet. 
He must master a foreign language so as to 
make it the medium of thought and familiar 
speech, and then he must acquaint himself 
with the literature, history, philosophy, faith 
of the people; the missionary must bear his 
part in translating the Bible into the vernacu- 
lar of the land; he must take the lead in or- 
ganizing and guiding churches, in gathering 
and teaching schools; he must study great 
problems; he must master the life and spirit 
and institutions of the people. ‘‘ No man,” 
says Dr. Smith, ‘‘ecan be too wise, too far- 
sighted, too capable for duties like these,” and 
he concludes with the statement that a full 
college course for all and a theological course 
also for ordained men constitute the normal 
preparation for missionary work. 

‘God has a just claim to the best service 
we can render. Inthe missionary service He 
justly claims the labors of the most capable 
and promising, and that they be as thoroughly 
trained as the best schools of their times can 
train them. And the demand is essentially 
the same in every field. The truth is, first- 
class men alone do first-class work in Africa 
or Japan.” 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The early success of the pastor in Nebraska 
seemed to be a promise of the long period of 
usefulness which he has enjoyed in his church. 

A summer of persistent effort on the part of 
a few in a suburb of Boston has resulted in 
success which assures even greater things in 
the near future. 

The women of a Chicago church have shown 
their ability to raise the financial standard of 
their missionary benevolence. 

If all who attended the Wisconsin conven- 
tion felt, as our correspondent did, that a re- 
port four times as long would be necessary to 
do the meeting full justice, we cannot doubt 
but that they were well paid and inspired by 
the sessions, 

It seems especially appropriate that such 
services as that recently held in Newburyport 
be held by the churches in memory of those 
whose writings are so full of sacred senti- 
ments. 

The Worcester ministers at their last meet- 
ing set a good example of going to authority 
for facts. In these days, when so much is 
being done and said about good citizenship, 
it is pleasing to see the representatives of law 
and religion conferring together. 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION. 

The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin churches was held in Beloit, Oct. 2-4, 
about 350 delegates beingin attendance. J.M. 
Whitehead, Esq., acted as moderator. The 
report of the veteran registrar, Rev. H. A. 
Miner, showed 236 churches on the roll, a net 
zain of four; a resident membership of 16,340, 
a net gain of 929; the membership of the Sun- 
day school, 20,853, and of the Y. P. S.C. E., 
6,763; and total benevolent contributions, $57,- 
419, and $211,340 for current expenses. 

Wisconsin is divided into two home mis- 
sionary districts. In the northern, Secretary 
Grassie reported $7,455 expended for mission 
service, one new church organized, three 
churches having come to self-support, three 
new houses of worship, and all the churches 
but four free from debt. Owing to retrench- 
ment ministers have been withdrawn from 
seven fields. The new work among the Scan- 
dinavians is full of promise, nine missionaries 
being employed among them and twenty-one 
churches and out-stations being occupied. 
Thirty-five missionaries in all have been at 
work during the year, and fifty-two churches 
and stations. Secretary Carter of the south- 
ern district reported about $14,000 receipts for 
the year, nearly the largest sum in the history 
of the society, but owing to the necessity of 
paying $2,100 on last year’s debt there is left 
a debt of $2,500. Forty-five missionaries have 
been employed and sixty-five churches and 
twenty-nine stations occupied. These churches 
have received 367 new members on confession 
and ninety-four by letter. A unique and val- 
uable feature of the work has been the em- 
ployment of a tent evangelistic force, with an 
evangelist and four singing helpers. The en- 
terprise has been practically self-supporting. 
Of the 1,850 persons who signed cards at the 
meetings, 430 are reported thus far as having 
joined the churches. 

The Woman’s H. M. Union have done noble 
service during the year, and it was suggested 
to put it in charge of the entire work. The 
association also ordered the publication of a 
state paper by the directors of the H. M.S. 
and the taking of steps for closer relations 
with the German Evangelical Church. It dis- 
approved of the proposition to pay expenses 
of delegates to the National Council. It also 
indorsed the State Sabbath Association, and 
recommended that each church contribute one 
dollar toward its expenses. 

Beloit College was reported as having an 
overflowing preparatory department and an 
annex in the old Free Baptist Academy at 
Rochester, which was recently transferred to 
the Congregationalists. Education received 
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much attention at the convention. Professor 
Blaisdell’s topic, The Education of Young 
Men for the Ministry, was ably presented. 
The addresses were all of a high order. 

Rev. S. T. Kidder read a paper on The Rela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to the Present Life of 
the Church, and Prof. E. T. Harper on Light 
Thrown on the Old Testament by Modern 
Discoveries. Rev. B. Fay Mills preached the 
Convention Sermon, Dr. T. C. Hall gave an 
address on The ‘Church and Civie Life, and 
Miss Frances Willard on The Duty of the 
Chureh Toward the Children, 

Touching incidents in the meeting were the 
recognition by the convention of the eighty- 
sixth birthday of the aged missionary, Father 
William Walker, the reading of the obituary 
notice of the beloved Father Luther Clapp 
and a message of sympathy to Rev. Dr. Collie, 
forty years pastor at Delavan but now dis- 
abled by illness. 

The convention closed with the impression 
upon all hearts that it had been among the 
best as well as the largest ever held by the 
Wisconsin churches. The spiritual atmos- 
phere was full of vitality, the intellectual 
level was high and brotherly love was reg- 
nant. The hospitality of the Beloit churches 
was generous, both churches sharing in the 
entertainment of the guests. The meetings 
were all held in the spacious and historic 
edifice of the First Church. PLYMRO. 


NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION. 

Valley City is a splendid place to hold an 
association. Its beautiful location, surrounded 
by the bluffs of the Sheyenne River, its clean, 
gravely streets, unusual in Dakota, its warm- 
hearted people and prosperous church under 
the lead of the new pastor, Rev. I. B. Tracy, 
combined to give the meetings a delightful 
environment. The State Normal School lo- 
cated here brings an element of life into the 
churches. 

Tuesday afternoon was occupied by a pro- 
gram for Sunday school workers conducted 
by Superintendent Stickney. The central 
topic was The Word; How to Make Its Study 
Attractive and Helpful and How to Use It in 
Christian Work were the leading questions 
around which the discussion centered. The 
sermon was by Rev. W. H. Gimblett. Rey. 
G. 8S. Bascom was moderator. 

The paper by Rev. I. B. Tracy, on The Devo- 
tional Element in Church Life, attracted ear- 
nest attention and discussion. It was a strong 
plea for making more of devotion in all the 
services of the church. The report of the 
superintendent of home missions showed that 
four new churches and two church buildings 
had been added during the year, that, not- 
withstanding the hard times and discourage- 
ments of the field, there had been a large 
number of revivals in the churches with large 
additions to the membership. The year has 
been one of a large number of changes among 
pastors of the churches. 

The woman’s missionary meeting was one 
of the best. The report of Mrs. Daggett, the 
secretary, was full of bright points of encour- 
agement. The paper by Mrs. Robinson of Dick- 
inson, telling of the work being done by that 
church, under the lead of Rev. John Orchard, 
won the admiration of all. There were touch- 
ing incidents of ministering to neglected ones 
out on the cattle ranches. 

Secretaries Hood and Duncan were the only 
representatives of the missionary societies and 
were gladly heard. 

Fargo College, as always at the association, 
commanded a large place. The report of the 
president and principal showed that in schol- 
ars and in work done the last year had been 
successful. The address of Rev. G. B. Barnes, 
on The Place of the Christian College in Our 
American Educational System, was a telling 
demonstration of the important and necessary 
place it has in our educational system, The 
need and opportunity of the college were 
shown by Rev. H. C. Simmons. 

Resolutions were adopted strongly recom- 
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mending the churches to do all possible to 
relieve the financial condition of the college, 
and approving the action of the college board 
in electing Superintendent Simmons to the 
presidency made vacant by the resignation of 
President Beard, also urging the H. M.S. for 
the time being to allow its superintendent to 
take also the presidency of the college, having 
such clerical and general missionary help as 
will enable him to do the work. 

The closing meeting was of great interest, 
timely addresses on practical subjects being 
given. The New Jersey resolutions on feder- 
ation of church work and those from Michi- 
gan commending the making of a hymn-book 
were approved. H. 0. & 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 

MAss.—The semi-annual meeting of the Andover 
Conference was held in Methuen, Oct. 9. The pro- 
gram included addresses by Rev. Erastus Blakeslee 
on Best Methods of Bible Study, Rev. L. H. Cobb on 
the C. C. B.8., Rev. W. G. Puddefoot on Home Mis- 
sions and a discussion on The Relation of the Y. P. 
8.C. E. to the Church opened by Mr. William Shaw. 


ME.—Franklin Conference met in New Vineyard, 
Oct. 2, 3. Notable addresses were made on The 
Missionary Idea of the Church, The Relation of the 
Missionary Church to the Missionary Society, The 
Manliness of Serving Christ, How to Train Our 
Young People for Service, and How to Support Our 
Church Work. Rev. W. W. Ranney preached the 
sermon. 

Cr.—The Litchfield Northwest Conference met, 
Sept. 28, in Warren. The general topic was Our 
Great Need and Privilege to Walk with God, to 
Work for God and to Wait on God, 


0O.—Central North Conference met in Ashland, 
Oct. 2, 3. The topics were: Congregationalism, 
What Is It? Christian Citizenship, Personal Touch 
in Christ’s Name, Our Debt to the Pagan, and How 
Can We Secure the Greatest Spirituality in the 
Coming Montbs, in Our Preaching, Pastoral Work, 
Y. P. S.C. E., Sunday School and Prayer Meetings? 

Grand River Conference met in Mecca, Oct. 2, 3, 
and discussed the following topics: Money and the 
Kingdom, Life and Doctrine, Their Influence on 
Each Other, What Doctrines Are Vital Today? The 
Church and Social Discontent, and What Consti- 
tutes an Efficient Church? 

MicH.—The Lansing Association, which met at 
Portland, Sept. 24, 25, was largely attended, and the 
reports of the churches, especially in Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor work, were encouraging 
Rev. W. C. Burns preached the sermon, The sub- 
jects presented were Some Moral Difficulties of the 
Old Testament, The Need and Opportunity, The Sab- 
bath School as an Evangelistic Agency, Christian 
Endeavor and Personal Work, The Association and 
Its Sunday Schools, Our State Work. The woman’s 
hour was one of special interest. 

The Lake Superior Association met in Lake Lin- 
den, Sept. 28, 29. It was one of the best meetings 
ever held by this body. Rev. J. E. Reilly preached 
the sermon. The general subject was The Church 
and the Kingdom. The topics were: The New Tes- 
tament Idea of the Church, The Preparation for the 
Kingdom, The Kingdom Now or By and By, Chris- 
tianity and the Labor Question, Why Are There Not 
More Men and Women in the Churches? The King 
dom and Woman’s Work for Home Missions, Twenty 
Minutes in Foreign Lands, The Christ Spirit in 
Reform Movements, and Union with Christ. 

Io.—The Northeastern Association held a meeting 
at McGregor, Oct. 2,3. Subjects of some of the ad- 
dresses were: The Evening Service, The Pastor in 
the Sunday School, Why Are the Working Men 
Drifting Away from the Church? What Can We Do 
for Our Weaker Churches? The Minister in Rela- 
tion to Public Questions, What Is the New Testa- 
ment?——At the Davenport Association, which met 
at Cedar Rapids, Oct, 2, 3, Rev. C. W. Wilson 
preached, and addresses were made on City Mission 
Work, Orphanages, Work of Women in the Church, 
The Relation of the Church to Social Movements, 
Christian Science and Kindred Errors. Other top- 
ics, the discussions of which were opened by laymen, 
were: Good Citizenship, The Work of Men in the 
Church and The Future of Religion in America.— 
The Grinnell Association was held in Berwick, Oct. 
2, 3. Dr. Frisbie preached on Congregationalism. 
Subjects considered were : Home Missions, Heathen- 
ism in Our Country, Foreign Missions, The Y. P. 8. 
C. E. and Good Citizenship, Citizenship in the 
Kingdom, Normal Work for the Sunday School, and 
Chautauqua a Help to Sunday Schoo! Workers —— 
At the meeting of the Mitchell Association, held at 
Riceville, topics discussed were: The Christian, and 
the Ballot Box, The Christian and the Liquor Ques 
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tion, The Christian and the Public School, The 
Christian and the Labor Question, The Christian 
and the Sabbath. 

NeB.—The Frontier Association held its annual 
meeting in Eustis, Oct.1,2. All the pastors within 
the bounds of the association except one were in 
attendance. The associational sermon was preached 
by Rev. W. D. Page; papers and addresses of inter- 
est were heard. The reports from the churches 
were, on the whole, hopeful, notwithstanding the 
great financial difficulties of the situation. Much 
time was given to conference in regard to revival 
work the coming winter. With the coming of the 
pastor to Eustisevery church within the association 
will be supplied. 

The annual meeting of the Republican Valley As- 
sociation in Franklin, Oct. 3, 4, was one of sustained 
interest throughout. Two able sermons were 
preached by Rev. H. O. Spellman and Rev. H. 8. 
McAyeal. The reports of the churches showed a 
good degree of success for the year’s work. The 
subjects of papers were: Individualism, Do the 
Masses Believe in Christ but not in the Church? 
and The Religious Press and Labor Problem. A 
large place was given to the interests of Franklin 
Academy. 

The Blue Valley Association met in York, Sept. 
25-27. A review of The Ascent of Man was read, 
and sermons were preached by Rev. Messrs. E. L. 
Sherman and 8.8. Healey. The topics were: Con- 
gregational Polity and The Signs of the Times. 
Special hours were devoted to the women and to 
young people. 

KAN.—The meeting of the Southwestern Associ- 
ation was held in Garfield, Sept. 19, 20. Special 
topics were: Southwestern Kansas: Resources and 
Possibilities, Its Social Needs and How to Meet 
Them; Religious Needs, A Plan to Meet Them; 
Christian socialism and Missionary Work. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Lyman Hull. 

The Central Association met in Alma, Sept. 25-27. 
Subjects were: The Citizenship of Christianity, 
Divine Healing, Sunday School Work, Is the Sermon 
on the Meunt a Christian Constitution of Society? 
What Has Christianity Done for the Emancipation 
of Woman? Mission Work, The Church and the So- 
cial Life of the Community, Is the Present Unrest 
Caused by Social Injustice? Sermons were preached 
by Rev. Messrs. W. L. Byers, Emanuel Richards and 
Jacob Winslow. 

8S. D.—The Yankton Association met in Elk Point. 
The sera on was by Rev. D. B. Scott. Reports from 
the churches showed growth and deeper spiritual 
interest. A new feature on the program was the 
Sunday school hour, with suitable papers and ad- 
dresses. Other subjects were: The Zeros in the 
Year-Kook, Our Duty to our Scandinavian Citizens, 
The Minister’s Wife’s Work, The Sort of Layman I 
Should Like, The Sort of Pastor I Should Like, and 
The Benefits Derived from Installation. The wom- 
an’s hour was full of interest. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

MAss.—The Cambridge Club held its first meeting 
of the season Oct. 8. The topic for discussion was 
What Should Be the Purpose of the Church as an 
Organization? 

Educational Forces was the subject under con- 
sideration at the meeting of the Worcester Club, 
Oct. 8.——The Essex Club met the same day at 
Salem, and an address was given by Rev. E. L. Clark, 
D. D., on Strength and Beauty. 

Vr.—The Western Vermont Club met at Rutland, 
Oct. 2. The general subject, The Institutional 
Church, was trea.ed in an interesting manner in 
several papers, and a public address was given by 
Rev. J. L. Scudder of Jersey City relating to institu” 
tional work in his own church. 

Wwn.—The Puget Sound Club discussed at its fall 
meeting, which was largely attended, the subject of 
An Income Tax. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston —Brighton. Last Sunday evening the 
pastor began a course of sermon lectures, of which 
the general theme is to be The Birthrights of Chris- 
tian Civilization. Some of the sub-topics are As- 
syria, or the Message of Human Might; Arabia, or 
the Beauty of Hospitality; Greece, or the Inade- 
quacy of Philosophy; Egypt, or Monuments versus 
Men. 





SOMERVILLE.—The second meeting of those in- 
terested in forming a new church was attended by 
sixty persons. The canvassing committee reported 
that 900 calls had been made, and 185 families were 
found which were not associated with any church. 
It was voted to proceed with a church organization ; 
arrangements for services have been made, and the 
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matter of land and plans for an edifice have been 
considered. 

CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue. Rey. F. H. Smith is 
preaching to large congregations a series of morn- 
ing sermons on ‘The, Commandments. Never was 
the church in so flourishing a condition. New per- 
sons have engaged seats every week this year, and 
strangers attend in large numbers at the evening 
service. 

ANDOVER.—Dr. Quint’s work in homiictics at the 
seminary is to be supplemented by lectures and ad- 
dresses by other men of eminence outside the 
school. Mr. Sherwood Eddy of the student volun- 
teer movement recently gave an address. A new 
elective, under the charge of Professor Moore and 
Dr. Torrey, will be a study in the critical use of the 
library and of original sources. Dr. Quint will soqn 
begin a series of lectures upon Congregationalism. 


WENHAM.—The 250th anniversary of the church 
was observed with special exercises Oct.7,8. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. E. K. Alden, D.D., as 
well as by Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, D. D., and several 
others of the former pastors. This church, with its 
long record of service, points with pride to the fact 
that Adoniram Judson was its pastor from 1792 to 
1799. 

NEWBURYPORT.— Belleville. A beautiful and 
unique service was held, Sept. 23,in honor of the 
late Mrs. Celia Thaxter. Five of her best known 
and most helpful poems were read and an address 
given by the pastor, Rev. A. W. Hitchcock. The 
neat order of service bore on its cover a portrait of 
the poetess and a characteristic quotation. 


WorcEsTER.— Union. The departure of Mr.B. D. 
Allen to take charge of the musical department of 
Beloit College was made the occasion of a tender 
farewell service. He has had the direction of music 
here for many years, serving also as deacon with 
the respect and affection of all. A sum of money 
and a gold-headed cane were presented. Theesteem 
of multitudes of friends won by Mr. Allen during 
his long musical career in the city was also indi- 
cated by resolutions and solid tokens of regard.—— 
Pilgrim, The annual meeting shows forty-five ad- 
ditions to the membership; 723 in Sunday school, 
twenty-one of its number having united with the 
church on confession during the year. Reports of 
the various forms of institutional work are made at 
this meeting, as well as of the strictly spiritual or- 
ganizations.——Plymouth. A special collection for 
the American Board was taken Sept. 16. Over $500 
was given in addition to the regular weekly pledges 
of the church.——At the Ministers’ Meeting last 
week the chief of police gave an informal address 
on The Ministry and the Enforcement of the Law. 
Many facts of interest regarding the department 
were told, chiefly regarding the moral standing of 
the force. 

Maine. 


BANGOR.—£ast. Repairs have been made on the 


edifice. Mr. S. E. McGeehon of Bangor Seminary 
supplies, in connection with Essex Street Mission. 


Rev. Messrs. A. H. Johnson and F. F. Norris have 
done grand work at Cape Rosier, near Castine, dur- 
ing the past season. Preaching services, prayer 
meetings, Sunday school and a C, E. Society have 
resulted in hopeful conversions and awakened inter- 
est in spiritual things ——Mr. W.J. Minchin of Ban- 
gor Seminary, who supplied at Amherst and Aurora 
the past two summers, still preaches there every 
alternate Sunday. The edifice has been repaired at 
an expense of $125. 

Uni0n.—Services were held in the audience-room 
last Sunday for the first time since the repairs were 
finished. The congregation was unusually large 
and the exercises were especially appropriate to the 
oceasion. The pastor, Rey. H. J. Wells, preached 
an inspiring sermon on The Work of Uur Fathers 
an Incentive to Patient Christian Endeavor. The 
outside work which the pastor has undertaken so 
earnestly is progressing well, ard a new impetus is 
felt in the regular work also. About $500 has been 
spent and all the debts are paid. 


Vermont. 


WESTMORE.—Revy. C. O. Gill went to California 
last week to be away about two months. During 
his absence Miss Lizzie Harmon, a lady evangel- 
ist, will supply his pulpit. This church is the 
direct outgrowth of Mr. Gill’s labors as student 
supply a year ago, and upon graduation he became 
its pastor. 

Connecticut. 

HARTFORD.— Windsor Avenue. Rev. C. H. Smith, 
who has resigned his pastorate, has been with the 
church about three years, and has made himself 
popular in the church and community, interesting 
himself in public affairs, particularly in relation 
to the temperance question. An effort is being 
made to induce him to withdraw his resignation. 
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The sixty-first year of the seminary opened auspi- 
ciously Oct.3. In theevening there was an informal 
gathering of the faculty, trustees, students and 
friends. President Hartranft conducted a brief 
service and gave an excellent address on The Cath- 
olicity of Christianity. The faculty is the same as 
last year, with the addition of Rev. Cecil Harper of 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, as instructor 
in elocution. Sixteen new students have been ad- 
mitted, making the total fifty-five. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Norwicu.—The church building has beeu cleaned, 
frescoed, recarpeted, and was reopened at a Sep- 
tember tea. Ninety ladies brought their contribu- 
tion to the carpet fund, many accompanying it with 
a poem descriptive of how it was earned. These 
verses, read during the changing of the guests at 
the tables, created a pleasing novelty. The entire 
cost of the improvements, $1,500, has since been 
raised: 

New Jersey. 

WESTFIELD.—Evening services have been resumed 
under the auspices of the Men’s League. This or- 
ganization proposes to hold a stereopticon service 
once a month, also a special musical service. On 
other Sunday nights Rev. C. H. Patton proposes to 
give a series of sermons on Christian evidences. As 
a result of the enthusiastic work of the Men’s 
League in this church last spring the evening con- 
gregations were more than doubled. 

COYTESVILLE.—The church is showing the effect 
of the leadership of the new pastor, Rev. S. W. 
Laidler. A promising effort is being made to wipe 
out the debt of the church and to make extensive 
repairs. 

Pennsylvania. 

A series of home missionary field days have been 
held by the churches in Pittsburg, Allegheny and 
Braddock. Secretaries Cobb and Kincaid spoke in 
each of these places Sept. 23. On the evening of the 
24th a missionary rally was held at Dr. Edwards’s 
church in Pittsburg, and on the following evening 
the two secretaries addressed the Congregational 
Club of Pittsburg and vicinity on Features of ( on- 
gregationalism Specially Suited to Our Times and 
Congregationalism in National and World-wide 
Evangelism. The new houses of worship at Brad- 
dock and South Pittsburg show the growth of the 
work. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

BROOKLYN VILLAGE.—A week’s services for spir- 
itual quickening have been held, under the lead of 
Evangelist Kev. A. T. Reed of Oberlin. Fifty mem- 
bers have signed cards of reconsecration to more 
faithful service and forty of the young people and 
children bave signed a beginner’s pledge. 

ToLEDO.—Central. In connection with the Chris- 
tian Endeavor missionary extension rallies held in 
Toledo, Sept. 30,a morning sermon on the Success of 
Foreign Missions was preacbed to a large congrega- 
tion by the pastor, Rev. C. L. Hyde; in the Sunday 
school a stirring address by Mrs. G. B. Brown was 
responded to by an offering for parsonage building ; 
in the Junior Christian Kndeavor meeting an ad- 
dress, illustrated by pictures, was given on the 
Santee Agency by Miss G. A. Wight; the Y. P. 8S. 
C. E. meeting was devoted to missionary and good 
citizenship work, while a good congregation lis- 
tened to an evening address by Miss M. P. Lord on 
her work among the Indians. At this meeting forty 
doljars was pledged as a special offering for our de- 
nominational boards and a good collection taken to 
defray the expenses of the missionary extension 
rallies. Mrs. Brown of this church led an enthusi- 
astic missionary meeting in the Calvary Episcopal 
Church in the evening. Nine of its efficient work- 
ers have volunteered to arrange a first-class monthly 
missionary meeting regularly hereafter. 

WELLINGTON.—The church has bought a stereop- 
ticon and Rev. A. F. Skeele is using it to i!lustrate 
a series of Sunday evening lectures on his recent 
European trip. 

RockrPort.—The church has begun to build a par- 
sonage, a lot and $1,000 having been given for the 
purpose. A vigorous effort is now being made to 
raise money enough to secure a resident pastor. 
For several years the church has been supplied by 
ministers who did not live on the field. There is an 
energetic force of young people who take charge of 
two Sunday evening services each month. The 
church is on the direct line of the new suburban 
electric road connecting Cleveland and Berea, and 
the hamlet is thus brought within about forty min- 
utes’ ride of the public square in Cleveland, and 
is counted Congregationally as a part of greater 
Cleveland. 

CLEVELAND.—Franklin Avenue entered the sixth 
year of Rev. H. OU. Allen’s pastorate, Sept. 30. In 
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five years 150 members have been received, eighty- 
nine of them on confession. Over $2,500 have been 
paid on the church building.—— Hough Avenue has 
organized a Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip and 
a volunteer company to assist in after meetings. 
Under Rev. C. W. Carroll’s strong and evangelistic 
preaching every available seat is occupied at both 
the morning and evening services, and a larger 
building is already a necessity.—— Union reports 
that it bas secured the stoppivg of Sunday base- 
ball playing, which had been a great annoyance in 
the neighborhood.——Park. The young people re- 
cently prepared a successful cantata representing 
the Feast of 'abernacles. 

At the October Ministers’ Meeting a brilliant and 
stimulating scientific address was given by Professor 
Langley of the Case School of Applied Science upon 
Some Material Forces of the Social Organism. Rev. 
L. L. Taylor received a cordial welcome. Encour- 
aging reports were received from the churches. 

Illinois. 

CuHIcaAGo.—Union Park, The women have raised 
$1,739 in money, and have sent away in missionary 
boxes second-hand clothing worth $400 during the 
year.—The North Church of Englewood has begun 
to occupy its enlarged basement. The new arrange- 
ment adds largely to the seating capacity, making it 
about 500. The improvements cost about $2,500. 

Michigan, 
, CLINTON.—The church celebrated the semi-cen- 
tennial of the dedication of its house of worship, 
Sept. 30 and Oct.2. Sermons were preached by Rev. 
Messrs. E. W. Miller and G. E. Wilson, and ad- 
dresses were given and letters read from former 
pastors. During the past year the church has re- 
ceived fourteen persons into membership and spent 
over $300 in improvements. 

Wisconsin. 

EVANSVILLE.—The Ladies’ Missionary Society has 
sent four barrels of clothing and some money to the 
sufferers from fire in the North. 

MAZOMANIE.—Work under the new pastor, Rev. 
W.J.C. Ralph, opens favorably. The members have 
pledged most of the church debt and have adopted 
the envelope system of weekly offerings to meet 
current expenses, 

DELAVAN.—The fortieth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of Dr. Joseph Collie was appropriately ob- 
served Sept. 30. The pastor spoke on the Facts and 
Incidents of a Pastorate of Forty Years. When he 
settled here the church was aided by the H. M.S8., 
but it soon assumed self-support. There have been 
many seasons of revival during his pastorate. For 
twenty-six years Dr. Collie has sustained meetings 
in schoolhouses in the vicinity,and as a result there 
have been 125 recorded conversions. A church of 
sixty members was organized in one neighborhood. 
He bas been closely identified with the educational, 
religious and reformatory work of the region and of 
the State. 

THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 

SPRINGFIELD.—On account of the financial strin- 
gency the church has been obliged to sell its par- 
sonage, which has brought a fair price and nearly 
cleared the church of debt. 

Nebraska. 

HAYES CENTER.—This church, which is in the 
midst of the drought-stricken region, bas been very 
much discouraged since General Missionary Taylor, 
who had supplied them once a month, left. There 
have been quite a number of removals, but a large 
number of families remain which belong to the 
congregation, and at the visit of Superintendent 
Bross the church recently voted to unite with the 
churches of Palisade and Hayes County for the sup- 
port of a pastor. 

Hayes Co.—First. After worshiping several 
years in a schoolhouse this church, at the request 
of the Advent Church, now holds its service with 
it and expects to purchase its house of worship. 
A C. E. Society was recently organized. 

South Dakota. 

Huron.—Rey. A. E. Thomson began special meet- 
ings Oct.4. Union Sunday evening services have 
been held tor some weeks and afternoon meetings 
were begun Oct. 1, preparatory to the special meet- 
ings. 

Miss E. K. Henry is engaged for another season’s 
special work among the churches, and begins work 
in Aurora. General Missionary Tomlin also begins 
evangelistic work early in November, commencing 
in Howard. 





PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


OAKLAND.—The theological seminary opened 
Tuesday, Sept. 4. The six members of the faculty 
were present and the address was made by Rey. Dr. 
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McLean, who is just assuming his duties as presi- 
dent. His subject was Increment of Life. About 
eight new students have made application, which, 
with the number already in attendance, will make 
fourteen enrolled in the seminary. Never was the 
outlook brighter for the institution now entering 
its second quarter century. 


Canada. 

ToRONTO.—Bond Street. Rev. Thomas Sims has 
just completed a series of four Sunday evening lec- 
tures on the Working Man: His Work, Home, Ene- 
mies and Friends, which have been attended by 
large congregations, and he intends soon to present 
the same subjects in their relation to employers. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ARNOLD, N. 8S. (United Brethren), to Clarksville and 
South Boston, Mich. Accepts. 

BRIGGS, W. A., to permanent pastorate in Hudson- 
vile, Mich. Accepts, 

BROWN, Henry C., Centralia, Ill, to Allison, Io. Aec- 


cepts. 
DEMOTT, George C,, Richmond, Me., to Sanford. 
DOUGLASS, H. Paul, Andover Seminary, accepts call 

to Manson, Io., where he has supplied three months. 
EGGLES CON, Dewitt C., formerly of Providence, R. L, 

to First Ch., Sound Beach, Ct. Accepts, and has be- 


feu work. 

FISHBURN, M. Ross, asst. pastor of Fourth Ch., Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Mt. Pleasant Ch. 

FITCH, Lucius R., formerly of Ocheyedan, Io., to Buck- 
eye. focepte. 

HARPER, J. P., Auburn Seminary, to Weston and 
Simonsville, Vt. Accepts. 

HOUSTON, Robert, to remain a year in Wolverine, 
Mich. Accepts. 

HUTCHINSON, William A., formerly of Howard City, 
Mich., to Mapie Rapids and East Fulton. Accepts. 

INGHAM, J. E., to Clear Lake, Wis., where he has been 
supplying. 

KIMBALL, Jeremiah, Aurora, 8.D., to Hope Church, 
West Superior, Wis. Accepts, to begin Nov. I. 

LUCE, Frank L., Marion, Mass., to be pastor’s assistant 
at the Boylstou Ch., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 

LUNDSFURD, Charles P., Hacklebury, Ala., to Sulli- 
gent. Accepts. 

LYMAN, William A., Chicago, Lll., to Pierre, S. D. 

MARIIN, Joel, Big Rapids, Mich., to work under the 
c. 8. 8S, and P. 8. and the H. M.S. in Northern Michi- 
gan. Accepts. 

McCLEARY, O. L., to Owen’s Grove and Portland, Io. 
Accepts. 

PERRY, Lewis E., missionary of the Sunday School 
Union in Maine, to Paxton, Mass. Accepts. 

REID, David U., Spring Valley, Minn., to Leicester, 


Mass. 
SAFFORD, Albert W., Rock Falls, IIL, accepts call to 
Bowmanville, 
WADSWORTH, George, Buffalo Gap, 8. D., to Ulysses, 


web, 

WEAGE, Edward D., formerly of Nationa! City, Cal., ac- 
cepts call to Tulare. 

YONKER, Wilto R., Lawrence, Mich., to Howard City 
and Coral. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

ARMSTRONG, Arthur H., 0. Waveland Ave. Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ilt., Oct. 2. Pa Dr. E. P. Goodwin, Rev. 
Messrs. R. A. Jernberg, J. C. Armstrong. 

FISHER, Elmer K., 0. Plevna, Kan., Sept. 27. Sermon, 
Dr. D. t). Snowden; other parts, Kev. Messrs. Samuel 
Dilley, C. T. Young, H. ©. Dunsmore. 

HILL, Charles W., 7. First Foreign Ch., Hilo, H. I. 

KINNEY, Henry N., i. Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Oct. 2. Parts, Rev Messrs. W. E. Griffis, D. D., KE. N. 
Packard, D. D., Ethan Curtis, H. A. Mancuester, A. W. 
Draper, R. A Burton, W. H. Latimer. 

MCALLISTER, James, i. Silver Lake Ch., Minr eapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 4. Sermon, Dr. G, H. Wells; other parts, 
Kev. Messrs. 8S. V. 8S. Fisher, C. B. Moody, W. J. Gray, 
G. R. Merrill, D. D. 

MORRISON, George M., i Marshall, Minn., Oct. 3. 
Sermon, Dr. G. R. Merril; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
William Blackwell, Francis Wrigley, J. H. Morley. 

PETTIGREW, Mrs. Nina D., o. Southside Ch., Red 
Oak, Io. 

Resignations. 

BUSHELL, Richard, Christopher, Wis. 

COQUILETTE, William E., Roodhouse, [1l, 

CROKER, John, Kingsley, Lo., withdraws resignation. 

FINSTER, Clarence, Rockford, Mich. 

HARPER, Joel, Downs and Mt. Zion, Ok). 

HILL, Dexter D., Pasadena, Cal., to accept call to East 
Los Angeles. 

MAYHEW, Wilmot M., Franklin, Vt. 

NELSON, George W., Tomah, Wis. 

SMITH, C. H., Windsor Avenue Ch., Hartford, Ct. 

TREIBER, Daniel J, Fairview, Kan., to take effect 


Nov. l. 
WILD, Levi, Ferrisburg, Vt. 
Dismissions. 
BOLLER, Benjamin F., Edwards Ch., Davenport, Io., 


ict. |. 
COOLIDGE, Henry A., Stoddard, N. H., Oct, 3. 
Churches Organized 

CHICAGO, Il., Waveland Ave., recognized Oct. 2. 

WHITTIER, Cal, Plymouth, Sept. 20. Twenty-six 
members. 

Miscellaneous. 

BARNES, Stephen G,of Longmeadow, Mass., has be- 
come editor of the English department of the /rench 
American Citizen. 

BRICKETT, Harry L., and wife, received, Oct. 3, a quar- 
tered oak sideboard and several choice pieces of cut 
glass from their parishioners at Lynnfieid Center, 


Mass. 

BOLLER, B. Franklin, was tendered a fareweil meet- 
ing by the Edwards Ch., Davenport, Io., when it 
a him with $100 in gold. 

KELLOGG, Elijah, of Harpswell, Me., was visited by 
150 friends, who assembied to honor this faithful 
laborer, leaving behind them a variety of gifts. 

PALMER, Oscar A., recently pastor at Ulysses, Neb., 
has removed to Tabor, Io. 


453 
AN INTERESTING EPOCH. 


Upholstery Department of 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Opening of New and Beautiful Rooms, 


A few years ago Shepard, Norwell & Co. of 
Boston set apart a small and obscure corner 
of their large and well-equipped dry goods 
establishment, fitting it out as an upholstery 
department. Although this department was 
small and of necessity subordinate to their 
already great dry goods trade, yet they ap- 
plied to it the same underlying principle which 
they had long practiced and the effect of which 
is evident in their other departments—the 
principle of offering to the public the best the 
market affords. Not necessarily the highest 
price goods alone were kept in stock, but only 
the best and most artistic patterns. This 
principle exercised with the utmost care as 
a foundation, followed by the closest study 
of the wants of the people, appealing to them 
from an artistic rather than a pecuniary stand- 
point, never making cheapness the greatest 
arguinent for the sale of goods, has given this 
department a rapid and substantial growth, 
which has raised it to a par with the oldest de- 
partments, and in fact larger than many of 
the exclusively drapery aod upholstery stores 
of the city. 

A little idea of the immensity of this branch 
of their business today, which, in fact, must 
be seen to be fully appreciated, can be gained 
from the statement that it covers over 10,000 
square feet of floor space, occupying almost all 
of the third floor of their large store on the 
Winter Street side. This floor is divided into 
three distinct rooms, which are thrown to- 
gether by wide and ample doorways. The 
rooms in themselves, divorced of the varied 





selection of goods there displayed, are beau- 
tiful and show that greatest care, supple- 
mented by excellent taste, has been ap- 
plied to make this department pleasing and 
comfortable for their patrons. The ceilings 
and walls are decorated in ivory and gold, 
while the floors are made of highly polished 
oak and parquetry. 

In this first room are found a beautiful dis- 
play of art silks, fringes and tassels; elso down 
pillows in striking and artistic colors and 
combinations. The next room, as you pass 
through, is the home of the furniture uphol- 
stery department. Shepard, Norwell & Com- 
pany make a special feature in this department 
of making to order chairs, sofas, divans, ete., 
and also of furnishing odd pieces. 

The third room is the gem of all. This is 
entered by ascending a short flight of stairs. 
The staircase is one of the most attractive 
features on this floor, carved out of heavy oak 
on original lines designed by their own artist. 
The broad steps, guarded by massive posts, pre- 
sent an imposing entrance to this handsome 


| apartment. 


NORRIS, Kingsley F., will spend the winter in Hart- | 


ford, Ct., serving as ussistant pastor of the Fourth 


a. 

TOWNE, Salem D., is giving illustrated lectures on 
Maine missionary work at various places in the East- 
ern part of the State. 

WIARD, H. D., has spent a couple of weeks in Ohio, 
assisting Secretary Fraserin filling some special home 
missionary appointments. 


The president of an Australian C. E. Society sends 


a note with a motto to the members of bis society on 
their birthdays. 


This room is divided by a partition of an- 
tique oak in-grill work. The subdivision is 
fitted with comfortable divans and cliairs, 
that their many patrons may have every con- 
venience and comfort while examining their 
large stock of lace curtains and draperies. 
Leaving this room you enter the mest novel 
part of all, the “‘dark room.” This room 1s 
so constructed that daylight can be excluded 
and so arranged that the effect of gas and 
electric light may be seen, which knowledge is 
essential when buying tapestries and draperies. 

Tue whole department is full of interest 
and everywhere is displayed a spirit of luxurs 
and comfort, while at the same time the best 
of taste and a knowledge of the wants and 
tastes of their patrons—which has come from 
ex perience—supplemented by tbat sound jadg- 
ment and foresight which hus enabled Shepard, 
Norwell & Co. to hold the position they do to- 
day among the great retail houses of the 


country. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 5. 

In connection with 2 Cor. 8, Mrs. A. C. 
Thompson spoke of the grace of liberality, a 
grace not always natural and easy, to be 
sought from God, involving personal conse- 
cration, often proving the sincerity of love, 
and frequently abounding under the most 
trying circumstances, and whose great motive 
is the constraining love of Christ. 

The appropriateness of this topic appeared 
in a statement made by Miss Child. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Woman’s Board has 
recently called the attention of branches and 
auxiliaries to its financial condition. The 
contributions from Jan. 1 to Sept. 15 have 
amounted to less than during the same months 
in 1893 by nearly $6,000. Last year, after the 
Portland meeting, a special appeal was made, 
resulting in extra contributions in November 
and December, amounting to about $8,000, so 
that, if the contributions of 1894 are to equal 
those of 1893, nearly $14,000 beyond the usual 
donations for the remaining months must be 
raised before Dec. 31. 

As one method for relieving the treasury 
the executive committee has suggested “ that 
each auxiliary, by a committee or otherwise, 
make a new and thorough canvass of the 
church and congregation, to secure as many 
new members as possible, the smallest number 
aimed for to be one-fifth of those not at pres- 
ent members or contributors to the auxiliary ; 
that the number of members obtained should 
be sent to the home secretary of the branch 
and the membership fees and gifts to the 
branch treasurer before Dec. 15, and as many 
as possible before Noy. 1.’’ It was also pro- 
posed that this day, Oct. 5, “‘ be observed as a 
special day of prayer by members of auxilia- 
ries, not necessarily in meetings but in their 
homes, for a blessing on this and any other 
method used to improve the financial condi- 
tion of the board.’’ 

Word had been received that the ladies of 
the New Haven charches were to holda union 
meeting, and it was believed that the hour 
would be observed by many of the constitu- 
ency. The fact that only about one-fifth of 
the women in the churches are known to aid 
this cause calls for new activity. 

The special purpose of this meeting seemed 
to be impressed upon all hearts, and many 
voices uttered petitions for the Ulessing so 
earnestly desired. ‘‘ The grace to win others,”’ 
alluded to by Mrs, Strong, appealed to many 
who longed to know just how, and Mrs. 
Noyes and Mrs. Lincoln gave bits of local 
experience in their efforts toadd members and 
secure new gifts. 

Special mention was made of Miss Wheeler 
and Miss Daniels of Harpoot, whose names 
were upon the calendar for the day. 

——_— 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
DAVID SWING, 

This illustrious preacher died in Chicago, Oct. 3. 
The immediate cause of his death was a gastric 
trouble, which first showed itself on the previous 
Saturday, and was not thought to be serious till 
Monday afternoon. He died on Wednesday, having 
been in a comatose condition, with few intervals 
of consciousness, the last forty-eight hours of his 
life. He was born in Cincinnati, Aug. 23, 1830, and 
was the son of David Swing, a man of business, who 
died when the boy was two years old. The mother 
married again and moved to the country, where the 
young man was brought up. Early manifesting a 
fondness for study, with the aid of a Presbyterian 
minister, by the time be was eighteen he had fitted 
himself to enter Miami University, where Benjamin 
Harrison and Whitelaw Reid were his classmates. 
He supported himself while in college. Graduating 
in 1852 he spent the next two years in studying the- 
ology with Dr. Rice of Cincinnati, when he was in- 
vited to take the chair of classical languages in his 
alma mater. Here he taught twelve years with 
great enthusiasm and distinguished success. It 
was this work which gave the bent to his thought 
and gave such a charm to his sermons. 

In 1866 he was invited to become pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, on the North 
Side, Chicago. Here his ministrations soon began 





to attract attention, so that when it became advisa- 
ble to unite the old North Presbyterian and the 
Westminster Church in one body Professor Swing 
was the unanimous choice of all as the pastor of the 
consolidated church, now known as the Fourth 
Church. It was while he was serving this church 
with great ability and entire satisfaction to its 
members that charges against him for heresy were 
brought by Prof. F. L. Patton of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary. The result of the trial was 
an acquittal by the presbytery, only thirteen of the 
sixty-one members voting for conviction, but as 
Professor Patton appealed to the synod, and there 
was a prospect of a long and bitter controversy, 
Professor Swing decided to withdraw from the 
church and be independent of all ecclesiastical con- 
trol. It soon became necessary, in view of these 
complications, that a place for him to preach per- 
manently be secured. After a few years’ occupation 
of MecVicker’s Theater, which was never more 
crowded to hear the most famous actors than to 
hear the gifted preacher, a guarantee fund of $50,000 
was obtained and steps taken to erect Music Hall, 
with the understanding that this was to be the 
place where Professor Swing should permanently 
preach. Here for fifteen years or more he hasstood, 
Sunday after Sunday, speaking to audiences that 
were never larger than the past year. He always 
had in his audience an unusual number of business 
men. As a preacher of righteousness, or of the 
gospel on its ethical side, he has had no rivals. He 
has never failed to rebuke vice, no matter in what 
form it has appeared, nor has he ever withheld sym- 
pathy with the poor and needy. At the funeral 
services on Sunday addresses were made by Dr. 
J.H. Barrows and Rey. T.C. Hall and Rev. H. W. 
Thomas. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


We supplement the analysis of Dr. Holmes’s writ- 
ings and character, given elsewhere, with the bio- 
graphical facts necessary to complete one’s estimate 
of the man and his place in literature. He was born 
in Cambridge, Aug. 29, 1809, of exceptionally distin- 
guished ancestry, his maternal great-grandmother 
being the famous Dorothy Quincy immortalized in 
one of his poems. His father also, Rev. Abiel 
Holmes, came of stardy New England stock, and 
Oliver was one of five children, the fruit of the 
union with Sarah Wendell. He prepared for college 
at Andover and entered Harvard at sixteen, where 
he soon took high rank in scholarsbip and gradu- 
ated in 1829. Among the more eminent of his class- 
mates were James Freeman Clarke, Chandler Rob- 
bins, William Henry Channing, Kev. 8. F. Smith, 
and Judges B. R. Curtis and George T. Bigelow. He 
immediately began the study of law and also en. 
tered the medical profession, attaining at length 
the appointment of medical professor in Dartmouth 
and still later in Harvard, holding the last position 
thirty-five years. His wonderful versatility led him 
furthermore into the realm of literature, and his 
inimitable papers in the At/antic, under the title of 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast lable, brought large 
measure of fame both to the writer and the maga- 
zine. His other literary achievements covered an 
exceptionally wide range of subjects. 

In June, 1840, Dr. Holmes married Amelia Lee Jack- 
son, and the oldest of their three children, who 
bears his father’s name, isa judge of the Supreme 
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Court of Massachusetts. Soon after their marriage 
they removed to Boston and since 1871 have hada 
charming home on Beacon Street, which contains 
one of the finest private libraries in the city. In 
1886, two years before his wife’s death, he madea 
trip to England and Scotland, accompanied by his 
daughter, Mrs. Turner Sargent, and he was the re- 
cipient of most flattering social attentions from the 
literati of Great Britain, as he had always been on 
this side of the Atlantic, especially on birthdays 
and other special anniversaries. His summer resi- 
dence of late years has been at Beverly Farms. 





IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE TO ST. LOUIS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.—The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company announces that on and after Sunday, 
Sept. 30, the time of the Chicago and St. Louis ex- 
press, leaving New York at 2 P.M. daily, will be 
quickened to reach St. Louis at 7 P. M. the following 
day, connecting for a!l points west and southwest. 
This train carries Pullman vestibule sleeping cars, 
dining cars, parlor smoking cars and passenger 
coaches through from New York to St. Louis. For 
tickets and information apply to agent Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, 205 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Hoop’s SAVED HER.—“ Our little girl was always 
slender and seemed to be growing more so. The 
winter after she was five years old and in the spring 
following she was very weak and pale and had 
nervous spells. She grew so thin that we were 
afraid she might not live. I gota bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and began giving her very small doses. 
This was in the spring. She began to gain strength 
very soon and continued to improve all summer, 
so that in January, 1894, she weighed fifty pounds, 
which was a gain of twelve or fifteen pounds in less 
than eight months. People who saw her after asked 
what we had given her to make her look so much 
better.” William Hager, Tully, Mass. 


‘Hood’s Is the Best 


Fall Medicine, because it purifies, vitalizes 
and enriches the blood, and theretore 
gives strength to resist bad effects from 
Colds, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Pneumonia, 
Malaria, the Grip, etc. Take it now and 
avoid the danger of serious illness. It may 
save you many dollars in doctors’ bills. 
Be sure to get Hoon’s and only Hoon’s. 


H00d’s Sarsa- 


are parille 


ued Maot’o, bores: ( ures 
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parilla as an excellent 

medicine. I have 

taken four bottles and I am better than I 
have been for two years past. I was all 
run down, my limbs swelled and my blood 
was in a very bad condition. Now I am 
free from neuralgia and better in every 
way.’ Mrs. H. CoBLeicn, Hume, N. Y. 








| Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills, biliousness, 


| jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 25c. 








TESTERS. 


One need scarcely be a student of times and 
manners to know in what period to place this his- 
torical set. Neither need he be a connoisseur to 
realize that it is one of the most beautiful of the few 


detailed reproductions of the 18th Century 


Never have we offered a more charming suit. 
Every line, every dimension, every proportion and 


every decoration is faithfully transcribed. 
trimmings are all specially designed, the 
has been ‘‘ aged’’ by treatment, and has the 
lustrous polish of the finest Antiques. 


Notice the spiral fluted Tester-posts and the 


old fashioned high lead-board; the posted 





work, 





The 
wood 
dark, 














wash-stand; the antique curved supports of 


the mirror; the bowed fronts of the drawers, and the queerly carved moldings. 


We shall be honestly sorry to see this 


set find an immediate purchaser before the 


many visitors to our warerooms have further opportunity to admire its lines. Never has 
a more distinguished appearance been imparted to a chamber set. 
And the price is not expensive. We could sell a score of these sets if we had 


them in stock. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, { 


NEAR UNION R.R. | 
STATION. ' 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

All former low prices for wheat and cotton 
have recently been outdone. In the case of 
cotton a large crop is the depressing agent, 
while with wheat the trouble is an enormous 
visible supply and an indifferent foreign de- 
mand. With respect to wheat, however, it 
may be said, with no thought of predicting, 
that an increasing number of those who ought 
to be good judges are of the opinion that we 
have about seen bottom prices on the 1894 
crop and that there are substantial reasons 
for expecting a moderate improvement in 
price. The commodity markets are, in truth, 
almost totally without buoyancy. The metal 
copper is strong, but it is difficult to say 
whether the strength is due to a legitimate 
demand or to a speculative inquiry based on 
the prospect of a restriction of output. The 


shut-down of the print cloth mills is followed, 


by better prices for such products, but the 
advance in price does not tempt the Fall 
River manufacturers to open their mills at 
the old scale of wages. 

If the prices of commodities are low and ex- 
hibit little or no rising tendency, at least it 
may be said that at prevailing prices there is 
a wholesome volume of business doing and on 
the soundest of methods. 

The stock markets are beginning to show a 
steadier tone after the tremendous speculation 
in and decline of the stock of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. While it may not be said 
that the decline in the price of this stock is 
due to any change in the earning power of the 
company, yet the mere fact that a continuance 
of that huge earning power is dependent upon 
the varying attitude of Congress toward the 
tariff question exposes one weakness of the 
great monopoly, and that weakness is one 
which should be a constant caution to invest- 
ors. Looking at the group of “industrials,” 
as the stocks of that well-known group are 
labeled, as a whole, what a sorrowful spec- 
tacle is presented! Prices of such stocks fluc- 
tuate wildly; in the panic of last year they 
collapsed worse than any others. These spec- 
ulative industrials are not founded on the 
rock of honest capitalization, but on the sands 
of ‘* watered ”’ or fictitious capital. Manipula- 
tion by reckless or unscrupulous speculators 
gives their stocks for a time a certain stand- 
ing, but when the winds blow they fall in a 
sorry plight. There may be a measure of good 
in each and every one of them, but it requires 
a reorganization, a sifting process, to discover 
it. Usually before this action the poor invest- 
ors and innocent speculators have been fleeced 
of a good part of their funds. 

The prominence of these industrial shares 
in the current speculation in Wall Street is a 
most dangerous factor in the business situa- 
tion. The great inflations in price of such 
stocks, with the equally terrible liquidations 
which almost always follow, keep the finan- 
cial world anxious and, in a certain condition 
of the money markets, might easily cause 
widespread trouble. The evil is one to "be 
kept in mind, it cannot be easily eliminated; 
now that these stocks are in Wall Street, they 





Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest ; 
zt never stops. It's im- 
portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 
our pamphlet ftee. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘ncaa 


Please meution the Conyregationalist. 
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The Congregationalist 


will stay and time alone will reduce their 


power for mischief. 
Tit Se ° 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, ip connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 

The Century Magazine 

Harper’s Magazine 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Scribner’s Magazi 

Review of Reviews. 

American Agriculturi 

Harper's Weekly...... 

* Bazar. 








Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases, 





PoND’s EXTRACT, of great medicinal value. Try it. 
For forty years it has stood all the tests. 





HOME AND ABROAD.—It is the duty of every one, 
whether at home or traveling for pleasure or business, 
to equip himself with the remedy which will keep up 
stromath and prevent illness, and cure such ills a3 are 
liable to come upon all in everyday life. Hood’s Sarsa- 

— keeps the blood pure and less liable to absorb 

he germs of disease 


Hoop’s PILLS are hand made and perfect in propor- 
tion and appearance. 25 cents per box 





F inancial. 
YON GRESS 


SOACHYS 
Messeera 


sean a0! 


has not. It is always in session and its 
benefactions go on without cessation ; 
the sum of $5000.00 every day in the 
year going forth on its mission ef help 
and comfort. 


The Largest and Strongest 


Notural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
COST 60% USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


YUMA IMPROVEMENT CO. 
7% GOLD BONDS. 


TRUSTEES OF THE MORTGAGE: 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO. 











Interest Payable January & July in New York, 

The Yuma Improvement Company, offers at 
par aud accrued interest, $429.00 of its First 
Mortgage 7% Gold Bonds of $1.00 each, due 
1913. Total issue, $5,000. Careful and reliable 
estimates show that the net earnings will be 
not less than $176,000 per annum. 

All applications for bouds must be addressed 
and all subscriptions paid to 

THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO., 
New York City, who will deliver the bonds on 
receipt of applications and subscriptions. In 
case of over subscriptions, the bonds will be 
allotted pro-rata as near as may be. 

All written enquiries and requests for the 
Prospectus, and form of application must be 
addressed to 

THE YUMA IMPROVEMENT CO., 
UNITED BANK BYUILOING, 
2 Wav. Sraeer, New Yor Crrv. 
C. L. Van De WaTER, Secretary. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 

40,000 Physicians. 

Ask your family physician 

about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 


‘*How to Get Free Sample.’’ 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 





Financial. 
FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 54 per cent., payable semi annually. 
They are amply secured by 

FIRST MORTGAGES 

on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this compa ~ has been doing business for 22 
years, 80 that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowledge of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus (#303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them as 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the P ae 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investeur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a te at modern invention. 
(a Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, —-  \. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. CIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 








PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


% GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
134 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 


7 Pe Per Cent. Cold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to7 per cent. 


| interest on gilt edge joans on improved Atlanta city 
| pro rw Keferences: Any bank in the city. 


Address 
A. HAAS & K. E. WATSON, Gen'l Southern Agts. Guar- 


| antors Liability Indemnity Co., 37 South Pryor Street, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ELDERLY PERSONS, 


Having insufficient incomes, can more than double the 





| amount during their lives by putting their money into 
| Annuities. 6. 
| Carpenter, 256 Broadway, New York. 


For descriptivé matter address 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


A varied literary menu was spread for the 
pastors last Monday, beginning with a lecture 
by Rev. Simeon B. Dunn, entitled Etchings 
of Shakespeare. He first sketched the poet 
from a literary point of view, characterizing 
him as a marvelous reflector of human nature, 
whose peerless imagination enabled him to 
discern and interpret the workings of the 
human soul, and to transmute the commonest 
elements of life into light and beauty. The 
speaker claimed that Shakespeare was also an 
exponeut of Chaistian philosophy on its prac- 
tical side, and that his tendency was to dwell 
increasingly on moral issues, That he was a 
close Bible student 1s evident from the fact 
that he quotes from almost every one of its 
sixty-six books, and mentions nearly every 
character and event of importance. His vo- 
cabulary is rich in religious terms, to which 
he has secured permanence. He is said to 
have rescued and preserved the doctrine of 
divine immanence, which in his time had been 
almost lost sight of. But his crowning service 
was in his delineation of the power and work- 
ings of conscience, with which he endowed 
even his most hardened villains; and the in- 
fluence of his works was to strengthen this 
faculty. 

The lecture was ‘followed by remarks from 
Rev. Walter Barton, who considered one evi- 
dence Of the greatness of Shakespeare’s pro- 
ductions to be their ability to attract and 
interest children; and from Rev. W. H. All- 
bright, who contrasted the presentattitude of 
ministers in this country with that in Eng- 


land when the speaker was a schoolboy, say- | 


ing that the influence of Shakespeare was 
then feared and deplored, and that a minister 
who ventured to quote him in the pulpit was 
in danger of losing his pastorate. Rev. A. E. 
Cross thought that pastors might learn from 
the Bard of Avon to emphasize in their preach- 
ing the power of conscience. 

Mr. L. D. Wishard then spoke briefly on the 
Student Volunteer Movement at home and 
abroad, in much the same vein as his address 
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of last spring before the Evangelical Alliance; 
and Miss Henrietta Davis of Howard Univer- 
sity closed the exercises with a spirited deliv- 
ery of the poem, The Last Words of John 


Brown 
eer ee ee 


CALENDAR. 


A. M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Nonpartisan National W. ©. T. U. 
Washington, Pa., Nov. 13-16. 

W.c. T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Nov. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 


Convention, 





THE Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
gone to the front rapidly, and will stay there if new 
ideas, energy and fair dealing will accomplish it. 
We are surprised each year with their maguificent 
offers, but none have been more astonishing than 
the opportunity now given to get the Chautauqua 
Oil Heater. Those who received one of these heat- 
ers last season speak with words of highest praise. 
It is extremely useful and is also very ornamental. 





No matter what burner or 


lamp you use, do you get the 


right chimney for it? 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘ Index to 


Chimneys.” 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





ULUAKS AND FURS, 


A new invoice received of the choicest 


CLOTH GARMENTS and CAPES 


fromlithelleading 


Parisian, Berlin and New York Makers 





HOLLANDER 


& CO. | 
HICH CLASS | 


DRESS GOODS. 


All the Newest Fabrics and Shades 
of Color for the Season. 


All the Newest Weaves and Designs in 


SILKS, 


Our prices will bear the closest 
competition. 


BEST QUALITY CHIFFONS, 


48 in. wide, evening and dark shades, 
$1.00 PER YARD. 


Our Complete Importation of Men's, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


GLOVES 


and Ladies’, Misses’ & Children’s 


Trimmed Hats & Bonnets 


are now open. 


202 BOYLSTON STREET and PARK 8Q,,. 


BOSTON. | 


Our stock of RICH FURS cannot 


be excelled. 


| Orders for remodeling 


FUR CARMENTS 


should be placed at once to avoid delays 
later in the season. 


To our LADIES’ TAILORING we have 
added a 


DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 


under the direction of one of the leading 
dressmakers. 









CANN 
WIFE ibrar eneiont. 


= Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im 
\s proved High Arm Singersewing machine 

it finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
A and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
15,000 now inuse. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Ont and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s kair, 


R 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 
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MISLEADING. 


Having read an advertisement in your paper 
headed, ‘To Whom It May Concern,” and 
signed by some of the employés of another 
clothing company, I desire to criticise several 
statements made therein, which are apt to be 
misleading. 

These parties would try to impress upon the 
public that their house is the only one where 
clothing is made under sanitary conditions, 
by well-paid, skilled labor, and under the 
directions of the firm. 

lI take decided issue with them in this mat- 
ter- I have superintended one of the several 
workshops of A. Shuman & Co. for vbe past 
twelve years, and can back up any statement 
I make. 

The tirm of A. Shuman & Co., the largest 
retail clothing house in New England for fine 


-goods, in order to make room for their exten- 


sive business, and not being able, hke con- 
cerns who only doa small business, to put all 
their workshops under the same roof as their 
selling departments, fitted up a vumber of 
shops for their employés outside their great 
establishment, which 1s taxed to the utmost 
to take care of the retail and wholesale busi- 
ness, as well as the cutting and trimming and 
other departments which make up this epor- 
mous plant. 

I can safely say that these shops are as 
clean, well lighted and as well adapted for 
the manufacture of fine clothing as any in the 
State. My shop (which was formerly on the 
premises of A. Shuman & Co. until crowded 
out by the demand of the firm for more room) 
is situated at No. 18 Summer St., and I invite 
its inspection by anybody who is interested. 

What is the importance, then, whether the 
shops are ‘on the premises” or across the 
street, as mine is situated? 

The shop is hired and owned by A. Shuman 
& Co., fitted up with the best machinery by 
them, and I stand ready to prove that the 
people working there are as well treated aud 
as well and, in some instances, better paid 
than in the workshops of any other concern 
in this city. 

Under such circumstances I cannot stand 
idly by and have these people give the public 
wrong impressions without expressing my in- 
dignation and objecting to the exclusive rights 
they claim, and my associates and employés 
consider, it absurd that the employés of an- 
other clothing concern should arrogate to 
themselves that they are better paid or that 
their surroundings are better than ours be- 
cause they work on the top loft of their build- 
ing. 

I positively assert, and defy contradiction, 
that A. Shuman & Co. make as fine gouds as 
are madein America, under as good conditions 
as any other shops, and pay their employés the 
highest wages that are paid to skilled labor in 
the clothing trade, and the help in the shop I 
am managing, as well as every where else in the 
employ of A. Shuman & Co.,, will bear me out 
in my assertion. I bave the honor to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
P. J. RILEY, 
18 Summer St., Boston. 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilaie corns, bunions, 
and all troubles of the ‘eet, 

1 Warranted Hand Made. 

4 Neeu no breaking in, and recom- 
mended by our best physicians, 
Send tor pamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 

y 8 © Beacon St., Boston. 
Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 


NATURAL. 
“IVYOLYNNOQ 
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HANDBOOK No. 3. 


ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 


Price 4 cents, postpaid; 10 copies, 25 cents; 25, 50 
cents; 50,75 cents; 75, $1.00; 100, $1.25. 


Published by 
|THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ESTIMATES OF DR HOLMES. 


1 felt myself always when I met him in the vividest 
intellectual presence I have ever known.—W. D. 
Howells. 


I think the start to American literature in the 
early days of the At/antic is due more to him than 
to any one, even Lowell.—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


You, more than anybody else, have the literary 
traditions of New England in your blood and brains. 
You know that odor of sweet herbs in the New 
England garret and its pungency of association, 
and will know what I mean when I say that I found 
much of it in your book (on Emerson).— Letter from 
Lowell to Holmes. 


It is not easy without apparent exaggeration to 
express publicly the affection and admiration in 
which Dr. Holmes is held by his personal friends. 
To the public he is the brilliant author who speaks 
to every mood. But to his friends he is the man who 
strengthens and enriches every charm which the 
author weaves.— George William Curtis. 


Perfect breeding, perfect bonhomie, perfect re- 
ceptivity and perfect style—these are the creden- 
tials with which the beloved and lovable Autocrat 
enters the chambers of the immortals. How he and 
Lamb will enjoy each other! One can think of him 
as bowing before that quaint shade and hailing him, 
in the name of a small but beautiful tribe, ‘“ Dear 
father of us all.”’—David Christie Murray. 


Dr. Holmes has attained in England a form of suc- 
cess which, in his lecture on Dr. Watts, he spoke of 
as most desirable. To be the writer of the hymns 
of a great people makes a poet sure that his words 
are on the lips and in the hearts of thousands who 
know no poetry but hymns. In the hymn-books of 
the Church of England and of the Nonconformists 
are the hymns of our own poet.—Edward Everett 
Hale. 


He is a Montaigne and Bacon under one hat. His 
varied qualities would suffice for the mental fur- 
nishing of half a dozen literary specialists. Tothose 
who have enjoyed the privilege of bis intimate ac- 
quaintance the man himself is more than the au- 
thor. His genial nature, entire freedom from jeal- 
ousy or envy, quick tenderness, large charity, hatred 
of sham, and his reverent sense of the eternal and 
permanent have secured for him something more 
and dearer than literary renown—the love of all 
who know him.—/. G. Whittier. 
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HOUSE WRAPPERS. 


Standard Quality 
Cambrie Wrappers, 
ruffled effects, extra 
wide skirt, new fall 
colorings, are worth 
inspection, as they 
are regular Dollar 
garments, for 


69c. 


Fleecy lined wrap- 
pers, exactly like 
this cut, remarkably 
good materials, col- 
orings and styles, 
are worth looking 
over, at 


$1.39. 


Postage on each wrapper 25c. 


Cotton Underwear. 


Look in our show window at the ex- 
quisitely beautiful White Cambric Gowns, 
finest embroideries and best workmanship, 
made by one of the Standard Underwear 
Companies of the United States to retail 
at $2.00, we shall make a leader at 


$1.25. 


Good Cotton Nightgowns, 16 rows of 
tucks, 2 rows Hamburg Insertions and 
Ruffles; usual price 75c., will be another 
leader at 39c. 


Postage on each gown l5e. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


5 and 7 Winter Street, Boston. 














Brussels Carpets and Oriental Rugs. 





We are just -opening a large line of 
CARPETS, which we are offering at Very Low Prices. | 
We have) 


Also TEN BALES 


of RUGS, 


BRUSSELS 


All Sizes. 


marked them to sell at prices lower than ever before. 
They are certainly ——- 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


i63 to 169 WASHINCTON ST. (Near Cornhill), 
BOSTON. 
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Write us. 
Catalogue Free giving valuable 
mation. 
us wherever you live. 
reasonable for strictly First-Class Pianos. 


= PIANO 


We will send our 100-Page 
infor- 
We make. it easy to deal with 
Our prices are most 


We Sell on Easy Payments. We 


take old Pianos in exchange, even though 
you live two thousand miles away. We 
guarantee satisfaction, or Piano to be re- 
turned to us at our expense for railroad 
freight both ways. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Oh, no, pardon me, but 
I’ve learned that 
skirt bindings do 
not ‘all wear 
alike. 


equals 


about 
Nothing 


Bias 


*° We Velveteen 
ae 


$ Skirt Binding 


for wear. They last 

as long as the skirt.” 

Look for ‘S$. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. Accept: substitute 


Florence | 
ate ne Silk. 


While extensively used for Crochet work of all kinds, 
this silk, on account of 
its “soft finish,’ strict 
purity and durable 
colors, is also in 
high favor for Knit- 
Rating. It is much 
Maused for Mittens, 
Stockings and other 
Burticles of wearing 
Zupparel, One ball of 
size No. 300 (coarse) 
measures 150 yards, 
and a ball of No, 
500 (fine) meas- 
=| ures 250 yards, 
=) Look for the brand 
Florence if you 
want an economical 
: spe - silk ata popular price, 
“Florence Heme Needlework” for 1894 Is 
now ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
signs; Knitting, Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers, 
embroidered with CORTICELLI WASH SILK 
Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will mail you 
the book—96 pages, 90 illustrations, 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Masa. 


SOLID 
S) i L V E R Patterns 
AND 
FORKS Substantial 


SPOONS Weights. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


Wy; Le. ..DOUCLAS 


1S THE BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 


HO CORDOVAN, 

FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 

$4,350 FINE CALF&KANGAR"D. 

$5.58 e POLICE. SOLE 
os 

$2 2 . TNGMEN, 

$2,175 


5 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES. 


hADIES- 
33ers tT DONGOL, 
. nell tom CATALOGUE 
* W-L-DOUGLAS, 
: BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
Take no sub- 





















Exclusive 











the value given than any other make. 


stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
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EDUOATION. 


—— Middlebury College has 101 students, 

the largest number since 1859. The freshman 
class numbers about thirty. President Brain- 
erd is now in Europe. 
Each of the seven departments of West- 
ern Reserve University opens with an en- 
larged attendance, the entire number of new 
students reaching nearly 200. Col. T. W. 
Higginson of Cambridge will give a course of 
lectures during the year on Literary Life in 
America. 

— The Storr’s school, planted by the A. 
M. A. at Atlanta, Ga., and out of which grew 
the First Church, has opened with a good at- 
tendance. That this excellent mission school 
is needed is shown by the fact that over 900 
colored children were turned away from the 
public schools for lack of seating capacity. 





— Cornell University is fortunate in secur- 
ing for the chair of modern European history 
Prof. H. Morse Stephens of Cambridge, Eng., 
whose able work on the French Revolution, 
now nearly completed in four volumes, is at- 
tracting wide attention among scholars. Ex- 
President White, on his recent return from 
Russia, brought to the university an exqui- 
sitely wrought bell from Moscow, which will 
be placed in the library. It bears the inscrip- 
tion in Latin, ‘They who cross the ocean 
change the sky, not the heart.’ 

—— Berea Cullege opened, Sept. 26, with the 
largest attendance in its histury. Each year 
gives this institution larger access to the 
Southern people, who remember that it was 
founded among anti-slavery Kentuckians be- 
fore the war. It is the only school which 
draws students largely from the North, and 
which has access to the white people of the 
South while freely attended by the colored. 
A grandson of Gen. Cassius M. Clay is added 
to the teaching force this year. The venerable 
John G. Fee, now in his seventy-ninth year, 
has just celebrated his golden wedding and 
completed the fortieth year of his pastorate 
over the Befea church. 


a 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


At a crowded quarterly meeting of the local 
union the Montreal Enudeavorers, who have made 
for themselves an excellent record by their temper- 
ance work, gave expression to most emphatic con- 
demnation of evil in the administration of munici- 
pal affairs in their city. 

In the eighteen months during which the union 
at Oakland, Cal., has been carrying on work for 
seamen they have secured trom sailors 166 signa- 
tures to the active members’ pledge, 750 of the men 
have attended meetings on land with Endeavorers, 
and the audiences at meetings on shipboard have 
numbered 900. Sailors have been received in the 
homes of the workers and two officers have been 
brought into church membership. 





OLD CusToMs COME AGAIN.—Every one of our 
readers can recall the demand for long case clocks, 
which. set in a dozen years ago and still continues. 
No piece of antique furniture has been so popular. 
A similar popularity seems now to attach to four- 
posted tester bedsteads, and one of the most beauti- 
ful designs has just been brought out at Paine’s, on 
Canal Street, at a very low price. We believe that 
before long the tester bed will be as much a favor- 
ite as the tall clock. 








FOR DURABILITY,ECONOMY AND FOR 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALLED. 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 TONS. 


SUN PASTE STOVE THe IS y 
FOR AN AFTER DINNER SHINE. ORTO- 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH. 
MAKES NO DUST, IN 5&1O CENT TIN BOXES, 
THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
Morse Bros.Pror’s. CANTON,MASS. 
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Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents.) 
GREEN—COWLES—In Geneva, 0., Sept. 19, by Rev. 


George W. Belsey, Rev. G. E. Green of Uanova, 8. D., 
and Laura L. Cowles of Geneva. 





THOMPSON—LITTLE—Inm Dorchester, Oct. 3, by Pres- | 


ident Wiiliam J. Tucker and Dr, Arthur Little, father 
of the bride, Dr. Jonn F. Thompson and Mary 
Little. 

WALLACE—STORRS- In Olcott, Vt., Oct. 2, Rev. David 
Wallace and Lueia I. Storrs. 


~~ Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


COOLEY—In Springfield, Oct. 1, Rev. Henry Cooley, 
aged #4 yrs. He studied for the ministry and was 
graduated from Yale Divinity School in 1844, though 
he has preached but little since 1866, 

ESTABROOK—In Olivet, Mich., Sept. 29, Prof. Joseph 
Estabrook, aged 74 yrs. 

NORTON—In Beloit, Wis.. Oct. 2, Minerva Bruce, wife 
ot Rev. Smith Norton, aged 57 yrs. Mrs. Norton was a 
cousin of Miss Frances Willard and with her wrote 
the tife of Miss Willard’s mother. She has also written 
many articles for the press and has left fragrant 
memories of Christian service in home missionary 
work with her husband. 


REV. WILLIAM W. GOODMAN 


Died, Sept. 24, at his home in Vigo County, Ind., near Terre 
Haute, at the age of eighty-nine years. He has lon 
been a prominent figure in the locality. He united with 
the Presbyterian church in 1821 and in 1849 assisted in 
organizing West Vigo Congregational Church, which is 
now known as Macksville. He was a member of the 
Indiana Legislature in 1849 and 1851, soqeesensing the 
Whig party. He was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry in 1873, and served the churches of the vicinity 
without giving up his secular busivess. 
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Don’t fire 


| 


your barn! 


Drop a common lantern 
and it’s done. 





Side-Lift Lantern, 
The S. G. & L. Co. LANTERNS have 
the Stetson Patent Safety Attachment, 
assuring entire freedom from this danger. 
hey are perfect lanterns. They can be 
filled, lighted, regulated, and extinguished 
without removing the globe. 

Buy them of your dealer. He has them, or can 
get them for you if you insist, Send for our cate 
alogue. 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 

Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 





{T WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 














‘@ha taugqua” Oil Heater Free 


ee 
wea Ac eomalnarion “SWEET. 


dome” Soap 


Warmth and cleanliness are vital to good health. = actual experience only can you conceive the 
s 


comfort our handy, portable heater gives. It quickly 
chamber or nursery; will boil a kettie or fry a steak, 


dispels chill or dampness in sitting-room, bath-room, 
Heats a large room 1n coldest weather. Handsomely 


nickel plated. Central Draft, Round Wick, Brass Burner, One gallon kerosene lasts 12 hours. 





Tie COMBINATION Box Contras 






YOU USE ‘ ! 
0 BARS SWEET Home” Soap $5 
THE SOAPS | 1 Oe i TO.LAST AN AVERAGE Famiyy’ pf 00 
wove A ALL LAUNDRY AND Hoy ONE 
pull VERpOSES IT HAS NO SUPERIOHSE” 14 
AND HOUT ARS WHITE WOOLEN Soap: 


THE HEATER] 9 Pxés. 


THIRTY pnt somata caer Err 
Puauisitt FOR LADIES AND CuilpRey® « 
~ ton Aaa 
102. Ri 
1 BOT REFINED, POPULAR, Las UME 
ethan, % pL ENGLISH Castice Sno, 25 
BILL 1S DUE. poz. GREME OATMEAL Toit ey . 








After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. All middlemen’s 
profits are returned to you in valuable premiums, so well bought as to save you 
half the regular retail prices. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost. The 
.manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every middleman adds COST. The pub- 
lishers of this paper know every claim is sustained by the facts. 

_ Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit 
in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the 
lady of the house, and shipment same day order isreceived, The publishers also 
know that your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the box 


or HEATER does not prove all expected. Booklet 
miums, including the famous Chautauqua Desk, free 


UNEQUAL LPHUR SOA 
° P,--.. 
te JMODJESKA Cov CRreay 4 
AreCT nd ag be us” 20 1 Borvenves THE TEETH, HARDENS"? “2d 

t POSSIBLY INJURE THE Fappet? -90 Lng SpanisH Rose Sacner 
CANNOT POSSE rie { rex NAPOLEON Saving Soap. 25 

. | 
mnt ASSORTAENT OUR BOX PROy); e i 
ContrENTS IF BOUGHT AT RETAR, cosy 

HEATER WORTH AT RETANL $10.00 


30 
if por. Eure Toiver Soap, 25 fu e, GET THE Gratis. $2009 | 









fiziont, - - 9 Feer. 


¥, poz. LARKINS TAR Soap... 45 | Pia. or Prum, 81% Jn. 


LE. PREVENTATIVE oF 
ME FOR WASHING LADIES, NoRUPP 


HAIR, Werout, - - 30LBs, 





+ Cures C; ve 
ey A i Se 


» SWEETENS THE BREATy 






FAMILIES USE INAYean 


a $10.00 - HeaTER 2% 


No Pire Requiren. 
‘ssatuca”g Alainiosey 





illustrating ten other pre- 


upon application, fixnoRsed BY PHYSICIANS, 


Write your order like this, TO-DAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF « SWEET 
HOME"’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the CHAUTAUQUA HEATER. 


(PPI f after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the Heater entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
I will remit — $10.00, if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 


making no charge for what I have used." 
Name, ... seems tatoo, 
Occupation, 


oh Orem 





Street No. 


State, . 


ZoA8j(0X we THE LYARKIN:-SOAP-M FG: Cox BuFrALaNY 





AMWSSOSS-SEVSESSESSSESUSSUVUTUSB 


THE NAME 


‘GLENWOOD 


COOKING 


HEATINC. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
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Flelped out 
— housework with Peardine. 
It helps the worker, and im- 
proves the work. You can 
use it on anything in the 
house. The finest things are 
not too delicate; the coarsest 
are not too difficult. Peard7ne 
means safety ia all that it 
does, and it does all that you 


want. 
Beware of imitations. 251 JAMES PYLE,N.Y, 


“Never found its equal” 


(It’s equal does not exist). 
“MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
“T have known 


ELECTRO=SILICON 


for 16 years and never found its equal 
for cleaning an‘ polishing SIL 
PLATE. Having been Chief Stewar 
and having 


Traveled over the Globe 


I speak from experience. Once tried 
it’s always used,”"—A. R. Morria, 
The above was found in our mail. The 
writer is unknown to us, The opinion 
is universal. Send ior sample, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yorks 














World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





Entire building filled with beautiful exhibits. 

Two Musical Festivals daily— Best Bands in 
United States. 

Montana’s Silver Statue—World’s Fair Official 
Exhibit 

The Home Department—Cooking Lectures daily. 

Electric Creamery in full operation — 3,000 
pounds of butter made daily. 

Exhibits from Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, 
Cc 


Russia, Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign 
Nations represented. 
Finest Exhibition ever given in this country. 





Admittance, 25 Cents. 











Two sizes. } 


Why not _preserve your _ papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size. 75 cents. 





The 
NEW 
Form of 


the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 


Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient —_ 
as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 0 





MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY sOH00L 


meeting. 


The Congregationalist 


CONVENTION. 


The sixth annual convention of the State 


Sunday schools was fortunate in its place of 


‘* The great waiting city ’’ of Lowell 


| is already expectant of rich blessings as it 
| prepares for Mr. Moody’s coming, und hearts 


are open as well as minds, and churches are 


| filled with worshipers as not for many years 


| before. 
| could fail of a high water-mark. 


In such an atmosphere no convention 
And this 


| was reached in the children’s hour of last 


| Wednesday, which surely 
gotten by any one of the 1,600 favored partic- 
ipants. 





| the addresses 
were no unworthy rivals. 
Toronto showed that the Bible may become a 
university to give culture to each obedient 


| 


| student. 
alted the teacher’s calling, yet without dis- 
| couraging fhe ordinary teacher by bis high 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston | 


ideals. 
| itual Side of Teaching, Rev 
phasized the need of normal work to prevent 
waste and loss in teaching power, and Rey. 
Smith Baker closed the convention with an | 
earnest address on Consecration. 
the breeze of a Western prairie in the vigor of | 
B. F. Jacobs of the International Lesson Com- | 
Sunday | 
School Work and declared that for this work 
the best man in a whole county was often a | 
woman. 
spoken was at the banquet, when Dr. Dun- 

ning pleaded for a Sunday school develop- 

ment of maniiness which should counteract 

the frequent tendency to slip out of the class 

of helpers into the class of help seekers in our | 


The committee appointed by | church life. 


mittee, 


can never be for- 


More than nine hundred children marched 


through the streets after the banners and 
drums of the Boys’ 
great church almost to suffocation. 
as they were seated Miss Bertha F. Vella, 
State primary secretary, stepped 
platform and cheerily called,“ Good afternoon, 
children,’’ and with one voice the nine hun- 
dred answered, ‘* Good afternoon, Miss Vella.” 
Their hymn of praise which followed showed 
that in spite of being trained in twenty differ- 
ent schools they were one in the results of 
training, and as the little heads bowed in 
prayer and the little lips repeated after the 
leader the sentences of prayer many a whis- 
pered “‘ Amen 
how powerful was the impression of the un- 
usual service. 
lesson for the coming Sunday well illustrated 
her marvelous power upon children. 
the eyes of all upon her blackboard, while the 
ear was intent to catch the brief story which 
illustrated every drawing, and the attention 
never faltered lest the careless child should 
fail to be prompt enough to answer the ques- 
tions which the teacher continually asked. 


Brigade and filled the 
As soon 


upon the 


” and moistened eye showed 
Miss Vella’s teaching of the 


She kept 


The great success of this service was due to 


careful preparation under the direction of Miss 
Annie S. Harlow, who herself addressed the 
convention on Thursday upon The Prepara- 
tion of the Lesson. 
ers need listen,’’ she explained, “‘for I have 
nothing for others,’ yet as she insisted upon 
every primary teacher fitting herself to do 
| blackboard work, since the eye can take in 
eighty times as much as the ¢ 
times as much as all other senses combined, 
more than one clergyman evidently concluded 
that God had a place for a stereopticon in his 


“Only the primary teach- 


ear and twenty 


church. Fortunate in speakers as well as in 
place was the Sunday school convention of 
last week, 


While the interest perhaps culminated in 
of these women, the men 
Dr. S. D. Chown of 


Dr. A. F. Schauffler eloquently ex- 


Dr. A. J. Gordon set forth The Spir- 
y. O. S. Baketel em- 


who spoke on Aggressive 


And one of the most timely words 


Few speeches awakened a more 





There was 


| emphatic ‘‘ That’s so” from auditors than did | 


sion have reported, and their | 


the Congregationalist Lente | 


Admission 258 


Seat, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 1W copies, $2.00. 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon,St. 


this brief after-dinner talk. 


Interspersed with these addresses were the 


inspiring song services conducted by Professor 
| Towner, who knows so well! how to throw his | 
who! personality, which it takes a good-sized | 





Continued on page 490. 






BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


Goes by Special Order to 
Paris for the Uric Acid Di- 
athesis—The Only Known 
Solvent of Stone in the 
Bladder — Its Value in 
Bright’s Disease, &c. 


Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, 
of Paris( formerly of polenerd Sugges- 
ter of Lithit as a solvent for Uric Acid, 
“Nothing I could say would add to the 
well-known reputation of the 


I have frequently used it with good results 
in Urie Acid !Diathesis, Rheumatism 
and Gout, and with this object I have 
ordered it to Burope from Coleman & 
Rogers, of Baltimore. Lithia Is in no form 
80 Valuable as where it exists in the Car- 
bonate(the formin which itis found inthe 


BUFFALC LITHIA 


Nature’s mode of solution and division in 
water which has passed through Lepidolite 
and Spodumeune mineral formations).’ 





The following plate is from a photograph which 
forms a part of a communication of Dr. Guonuk 
H. Pierce, of Danbury, Conn., to the Ari Lng- 
land Medical Monthly for Noy, 1890 (see page 76 
of that journal), and represents some of the 
largest specimens of 


Two Ounces and Twenty-seven 
Grains of Dissolved Stone, 
from a patient under the action of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Smaller particles, and aquantity of Brick- 
dust deposit, wr. Pierce stutes, were not 
estimated. 








Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
Coramissioner of ITealth, New York City, 
and President of the Board ~ oS ae MUcy. 
“] have frequently made use of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in my practice, with excellent results, 

is a potent remedy for corree ate 
Rheumatic Diathesis. 1n 0 case of Uric 
Acid Gravel, in which I recently pre- 
scribed it, its beneficial effects were appa- 
rent after the third dose. 1 have also pre- 
eribed it with yvreat benefit in Bright's 
Disease of (ae Kidneys.” 


In Stone of the Bladder, Bright's Dis- 
ease of the Kidneys, Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Exhaus- 
tion, diseases peculiar to Women, 
Chronic Malariail Poisoning, Chronic 
Disorders of the Stomach and as an 
Antidote to the Liquor end Opium 
Habit, this water has a curative record 
second to no other water in the world. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists generaliy, or in 
cases of one dozen half gallon bottles $5.00 
f.o.b, at the Springs. Descriptive pem- 
phiets sent to any address, 
MAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Builtaio Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Continued from page 489. 


body to hold, into his conduct of the singing. 
Addresses of welcome and fitting responses, 
business sessions, reports of the officials, and 
various conferences with many classes of 
workers, were all provided for as usual, and 
one of these was worthy of special commenda- 
tion—Dr. Schaufiler’s bright way of replying 
to the deluge of questions which were rained 
upon him from every quarter of the audience, 
This exercise was unusually helpful, as the 
eagerness of the questioners showed. But 
this most delightful hour was followed by the 
one unfortunate occurrence of the whole con- 
vention, the attempt of Mr. Jacobs to help 
out the financial problem of the convention. 
The treasurer’s report had shown a debt of 
$3,806.68, and statements were made that, in 
addition, Massachusetts owed $500 to the in- 
ternational committee, while the expenses of 
the convention itself would exceed the col- 
lections by $100. Neither the committee nor 
Secretary Dummer, who always had a sugges- 
tion for every other problem, had any plan for 
dealing with this state of affairs, which, it 
was declared, could not continue, since those 
who had furnished the funds had reached their 
limit. In the perplexity Mr. Jacobs sought 
to secure pledges for at least a sum equal to 
the year’s expenses, but as those present had 
no power to bind their home localities of 
schools of every denomination, while not a 
few had taken the time to attend the conven- 
tion from pressing business, and the expense 
from other urgent claims upon their pockets, 
the good-natured attempt failed completely 
and left the closing hour of what should have 
been an inspiring service with a heavy chill 
of despondency. Clearly, the new executive 
committee, now enlarged to twenty members, 
must formulate a financial method, and not 
leave this necessary matter to the good im- 
pulses of strangers or to the inspiration of a 
debate for which no one has prepared. 

Against this northeast storm let us put the 
bright sunshine of an increase of 15,334 pupils 
in our Sunday schools as the record of the 
past year, and remind all who heard Miss 
Vella’s report of her work as secretary of the 
many cheerful testimonials given her for the 
help and encouragement she had brought to 
the wearied teachers of the little ones. The 
two secretaries, Miss Vella and Mr. Dummer, 
have traveled 8,000 miles and written 4,000 let- 
ters in doing the work of the year, and the 
good seed planted by their tireless energy will 
bear in future, as in the past, a golden harvest. 

Rev. J. D. Pickles of Worcester, having 
served the customary double term as_presi- 
dent, retired from the office, and the conven- 
tion in its appreciation of Lowell made choice 
of Rev. Dr. R. G. Seymour of the First Baptist 
Church of Lowell as his successor. The con- 
vention was composed of delegates from every 
county in the State except the little island of 
Nantucket. For next year Rev. Dr. Jubb in- 
vited the convention to come to Fall River. The 
meeting of the International Convention of 1896 
in Boston was thoroughly advertised and will 
be eagerly expected. Mr. Jacobs predicted an 
attendance of 5,000 delegates at that conven- 
tion. Among the resolutions adopted none 
were more heartily voted than the one ex- 
pressing grateful appreciation of the hospi- 
tality of the First Church of Lowell, which, 
under the stirring business methods of its 
pastor, Rev. G. F, Kenngott, had so completely 
provided for every want of the meeting. 

G. H. J. 





THE C, AND THE “Panic.’’—The recent re- 


port of the Chautauqua Reading Cire!e reveais the in- 


L. 8. C 


teresting fact that financial depression has had almost 
no effect upon members already enlisted in the work 
and that the new class organized in the fall of '93 num. 
bered nearly 7,000 members. The “ panic year has been 


safely passed by the C. L. S.C. and a new awakening | 


of interest in the splendid work of this society is being 
felt all over the country. New reading circles are tak- 
ing hold everywhere and the admirable character of the 
books required in the course for ‘94-5 commends them to 
persons of all classes, 
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CAPT, GEO. 


Capt. Geo. H. Davenport of Bernardston, 
Mass., is a most popular and widely known 
man, especially in Grand Army circles. He 
is Pension Agent and everybody knows bim. 
He is best known to the whole country 
through his discovery of ‘* Davenport’s Silver 
Pomade,”’ probably the best article of its kind 
in the world. 

Capt. Davenport is a most entertaining 
speaker, and his relation of the following 
incident will be interesting to everybody. 

“‘T had been troubled severely for years 
with heart disease, and the effects of malarial 
poison contracted in the army. I was so 
nervous and weak that I was unable to do 
any hard work for years. 

**T consulted many doctors but have found 
no good results from them. T[ finally used 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, and can say that it has done great 
things for me. 

‘*T have been helped in the heart trouble 
| more than from any and all other things I ever 
used, I find that for weakness and nervous 
| excitement it is a great help. For instance, 
|; on Memorial Day I addressed the G. A. R., 
| at Northfield, and on the following day at 
| Whateley I gave an address before their 
G. A. R., without any apparent fatigue, which 
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STARTLING G. A. R. STORY. 


Capt. Geo. H. Davenport, the Popular and 
Well-known G. A. R. Veteran, Relates an 
A Leader 


and Power in 


Grand Army Circles. 
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DAVENPORT. 


I could not bave done before I used Dr 
Greene’s Nervura. 

“T have often recommended this wonderful 
cure for disease to my friends, and shall be 
happy to apswer any further inquiries from 
anyone.” 

The experience of the gallant captain is the 
experience of everybody. All who use this 
great curer of disease, this restorer of health 
and strength, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, report that it invariably makes 
them well. 

The weak, nervous and ailing should try it 
on the strength of what everybody who has 
used it says of its wonderful curative powers. 
It will cure you. 

Why waste time in trying uncertain and 
untried remedies, when here is a physician’s 
prescription, a discovery made by the greatest 
living specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass. If you take this medicine you 
can consider yourself under Dr. Greene’s 
direct professional care, and you can consult 
him or write to him about your case, freely 
and without charge. This is a guarantee that 
this remedy will cure, possessed by no other 
medicine in the world. 
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~ Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 


NO TIC ES 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEET ING, 








“Pilarim Hall, Oct. 15, 


at 10 A.M. Topic, The Leadership Demanded by the 
Hour. Speaker, Rey. Dr. Little of Dorchester 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAY ER MERTING jn the 


rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A.M. 


SUFFOLK SOUTH CONFERENCE, Wollaston, Oct. 17, 
2.30 P.M 

ESSEX NORTH BRANCH, W. B. M., 
10 A.M. Basket collation. 


Rowley, Oct. 17, at 


HAMPSHIRE East CONF ERENC E, First Church, Had 
ley, Oct. 16, 17. 
PILGRIM CONFERENCE, Hanson, Oct, 16. 


Essex NORTH Assoc SATION Merrimac, Oct. 16, 








WORCESTER NORTH c ONFERENCE, Phillipston, Oct. 
1b. 

WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Central Church, 
Worcester, Oct. 16. 
. SOUTH CONFERENCE, Swampscott, Oct. 17. 








ESSEX 
SEMI-ANNUAL State W. C. A. and Y. W. . Con- 
vention, Prospect Street C hiure ae C Ss port, Oct. 


17, 18, Opening session, 2.30 Pp. 
UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Rev. Nehemiak Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 


roM. PRIMARY UNION at 2? P.M. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION —The 
forty eighth annual meeting of the American Mission 
ary Association will be held in the First @ongregational 
Chureh, Lowell, Mass., Oct. 23-25, beginning at three 
o'clock on Tuesday atternoon, at which time the gen- 
eral survey and treasurer’s report will be presented, In 
the evening Rev. ©, H. Richards, D D., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will preach the sermon. Hospitalities will be ex- 
tended to all officials of the A, M. A., to all speakers at 
the meeting, all pastors and missionaries present, all 
life members of the association and all duly accredited 
delegates, who will send their names in advance of the 
meeting to Rev. George H. Johnson, 255 Branch Street, 
Lowell, The Merrimac House and the American House 
in Lowell will receive guests of the A. M. A. at 81.75 per 
day. The arrangements for reduced railroad rates are 
that round-trip tickets will be sold, good going the 20th 
to the 25th, aud good returning until the 3ist, inclusive, 
at the following rates: Two cents per mile trom points 
within 25 miles from Lowell, with a minimum rate of 
twenty-five cents; #1 from points from 25 to 33 miles 
from Lowell and one and one-half cents per mile from 
points more than 33 miles from Lowell; from territor 
of principal connecting trunk lines, fare and a third, 
certificate plan, certificates to be indorsed by Deacon 
James G. buttrick, Lowell, Mass. 





FALL MEETINGS. 
Additions or changes should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible. 
Nebraska, 
Connecticut, 


Monday, Oct. 15. 


Neli 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


South — 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
re edabe HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer, 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 82, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon ¢ Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
oy ac 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con 
gregational House; ary office, 151 Washington St.; 

‘leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the ‘above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Soct- 

ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work bitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears aw 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., 5 my 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 

splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 

also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Counc ahs ag ese Year 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N Whittlesey, 
New ‘Haven. Ot.: T reasurer, Kev. 8. B. "Piven Hart 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. 1 bequeath to the 

* Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
Provided in the ;esolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1836, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuPp- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. ‘areful attention will be given. to applications 
from churches without the State. Room oh Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICE, Sec- 
retary. 
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SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover S8t.; chaplain Capt. 
8. Nicke rson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrec ked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soll- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 247 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work ave solic ited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to LB. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIK, D. D., 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


BOSTON 


President. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; 9 oy the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Live Bo 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

a ar H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. . STITT, Secretary. 
Ww... ‘re RGES, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, -——- dollars.” 








Contributions may be | 


sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. | 


Beacon Street, Koom 85, Boston, 


Foster, D. D., No. | 
Rox 1682. 


Post office address, 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized | 


1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 


sup plie 8, Stated supplies ‘and candidates. 
w. . Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, 
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for a medi- 
cine that 
tastes bad 


This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 





little ones of 


Seott’s Emulsion, 


a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
oulk. Many mothers have 


grateful knowledge of its 
. benefits to weak, sickly 
children 


2 repure Scot 2 SA i ists 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druegis' 
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the great 
SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 
TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 











And the most distressing forms of itching, 
burning, bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp, and 





blood humors and points to a speedy cure 
when all other remedies and the best physi- 
cians fail. CurrcurA WORKS WONDERS, and 
its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humors are the most wonderful on record. 


fold throughout the world. Price, RESOLVENT, 
@1; OINTMENT, 50c.; BSoap,25c. Potrrer Drue 
AND CHEM. Corp., Bole l’rops., Boston, 

** How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free. 


Address Rey. | 








Life 


Saved flis 
BY USING 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


“Whenmy adopt- 
ed son was seven 
years of age, he had 
cough 


eaets 


as severe a 
as I ever knew any- 
one to suffer from. 
He coughed inces- 
santly, and spit up 
blood. I tried every- 
thing I could think 
of, but he constant- 
ly grew worse, ani 
iS I feared the poot 
little fellow would surely die. At last, I 
gave him Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, being 
recommended to do so by the physiciau 
This medicine gave the child speedy re 
lief and effected a permanent cure.”— 
Mrs. M. E. Denat, Liberty, Texas. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
999999000900000000000000 
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CURE. WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 





Oxygen taken into the 
the action of the 


agent is Pure 
Atmosphere by 


The curative 
system from the 
instrument. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 
The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand, As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 
HAS NO EQUAL 

and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in vreat emergencies. 
Asa cure of disease 

IT HSS NEVEK BEEN APPROACHED 


either respecting the severity 
certainty and penua 


method, 
or the 


by any other 
of disease curable, 
nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment 
England, June, 1489, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


in these States only, have value of this 

treatment in all forms of disease, and chronic, 

None need fail of great benefit. 
Send for free Circular containing 

many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, 

and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, 

commend it for benefits personally received, 

Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, [lass. 
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GUARANTEEO 
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or send 15¢ to 

Ge 6. OENT 4 CO., DETROIT. mw 
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f, SWELL L AFFAIR. 







a ot $9 Natu ral 1 Fi 
with 


jn: ruarantes tobe Pes sented, sold at the lowest factory 
XG Prices, WEITe 70. <7 ¥ for our large PREE illustrated 
est designs and styles published 


OXFORD MFG. “CO. "340 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 





—ELY’S CREAM BALM -—Cleanses the Nasal 


Passages, 


the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, an 


Allays Pain and Inflammatio: 


Heals 
Cures 


Gives Relief at once for Cold in Head. 


Apply into the Nostrile.—_——It ts Qui 


50c, 


ickly A bsorbed. 


GLEE | 





druggists or by mail. ELY BROS,, 66 Warren St., N.Y. 








Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. yo] of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





R. H. STEARNS & CO. 
RICH BLACK SILKS 


WE GUARANTEE THEM. 


GROS GRAIN, $1.19, $1.39, $1.59, $1.89 
PEAU DE SOIE, $1.19, $1.39, $1.45 
FAILLE FRANCAISE, $1.43, $1.75 
BROCADED GROS DE LONDRE, $1.62 I-2 
BROCADED PEAU DE SOTE, $1.50 
MOIRE BENGALINE, $2.00 
BROCADED TAFFETA, $1.25 
SATIN-STRIPED. FAILLE, $1.60 


ALL RICH BLACK SILKS. 


WE CUARANTEE THEM. SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO., BOSTON. 
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young house-maid 

m| Was sore afraid 

} (ae! ‘That her mistress would let ber: 
+ Thoofh hard she worked 
$ And never shirked, 

At Sant « she rg s- *" 0°.) 
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” New all is bright, 
Her heart is lipht, 
For she’s found --"-. .. a « 
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BEST FOK SHIRTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


